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BRAZIL 


sy Se a A RIN RAS POAT 











It’s hard to believe that the United States of Brazil are 
bigger than the United States of America, and form 
the fourth largest country in the world. 

Yet, for all its immensity and potential wealth, 
Brazil is only halfway through the great leap in 
development which, without any doubt, will make her 
one of the leading nations in the world. 

How do we measure a country’s development? The 
economist’s standard of prosperity is the consumption 
of electric power per head of population. In Brazil this 
is low as yet, but rapidly rising. The National Develop- 
ment Plan will raise Brazil’s generating capacity by 5 
million kilowatts to around 8 million in 1965. Even 
this will be only a fraction of the estimated potential 
—45 million kilowatts by hydro-electric generation 
alone! 

The future holds boundless hopes for the 63 million 
people of Brazil, based not only on her massive power 
resources, but on her investment in new industries, 
improved communications and the extraction of her 
mineral riches. 


“ENGLISH 


POWER FOR PEACE 





This will be Brazil tomorrow: architect Niemeyer’s model of 
the banking quarter of Brasilia, the new capital city which is 
already—since 21st April—the seat of the government. 


Giant on the march 


POWER SPELLS PROSPERITY FOR BRAZIL IN THE ’SIXTIES 


English Electric in Brazil: Well in the picture in all 
these developments comes The English Electric 
Company. English Electric has enjoyed long assoc- 
iation with Brazil—dating back to the 1920’s, when the 
company electrified the Campos do Jordao Railway 
in Sao Paulo state. Since then, English Electric has 
supplied generating plant, electric and diesel-electric 
locomotives and equipment for railway electrification, 
and machine’ drives and other plant for industry. 
In the new drive to harness Brazil’s power resources, 
English Electric has almost completed extensive 
contracts for the big Ponte Coberta hydro-electric 
power station near Rio de Janeiro. 

In every branch of power production—generating, 
distributing and using electrical energy—English 
Electric equipment is at work. And while English 
Electric gains in Brazil further valuable experience, 
which it can use for work in other countries and 
at home, Brazil knows it can depend on the specialized 
knowledge and technical resources which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric. 


ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 





The spiral casing for one of two 68,500-h.p. 
water turbines during manufacture by English 
Electric for the Ponte Coberta hydro-electric 
plant of Rio Light S.A., near Rio de Janeiro. 
























On the Santos to Jundiai Railway, sixteen 
3,000-h.p. English Electric locomotives en- 
abled schedule times to be cut by 40%. They 
were supplied under a comprehensive con- 
tract for main line electrification. 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


THE AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY came and went, taking 
with it at least seventy-one people, despite the 
new speed limits and repeated warnings to take 
care on the roads. Just before the holiday Mr. 
Marples announced that a new road-building pro- 
gramme was soon to be started. It was hoped that 
five motorways would be finished, and a sixth 
started, by the middle of the 1960s, at a cost 
which was vaguely believed to be anything over 
£150 million. It was not clear whether some or all 
(or none) of the money for this programme would 
be that which would otherwise have been spent 
on the Victor bombers, orders for which were 
cancelled by the Air Ministry—though not on the 
grounds that the Blue Steel rocket could not be 
fired from them, that-the Skybolt rocket did not 
exist, and that they were in any case obsolete and 
had been for some years 


* 


THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT rejected the proposal by 
the United States Government that the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission be reconvened 
during August, and proposed instead that disarm- 
ament should be discussed in a meeting of the 
General Assembly, attended by all eighty-two 
Heads of Government, which Mr. Khrushchev no 
doubt thought a more convenient kind of body, 
as far as the discussion of international relations 
were concerned, than the four Heads of Govern- 
ment who recently met briefly in Paris. Mean- 
while, some small-scale Summit meetings were 
going on, President de Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer 
setting the fashion at Rambouillet, and Dr. 
Adenauer and Mr. Macmillan proposing to follow 
it at Bonn. To this meeting, it was announced, 
Mr. Macmillan would be taking his new Foreign 
Secretary, the Earl of Home, but not his new 
Minister for European Affairs, Mr. Edward 
Heath. Farther East, the Soviet Government 
granted visas to members of the family of Mr. 
Powers, to enable them to attend his trial for 
espionage in Moscow. Farther East still, the 
Democratic Party won a conclusive victory, in the 
South Korean elections, over the somewhat dis- 
credited supporters‘of Mr. Synghman Rhee, and 
indeed over everybody else. Elsewhere, Arch- 
bishop Makarios and Dr. Kutchuk swept -their 
respective parts of the board in the Cyprus elec- 
tions, the situation in the Congo grew continually 
more confused, and two officials of the United 
States National Security Agency disappeared. 


* 


THE International Transport Workers Federation 
decided that it did not want Mr. Frank Cousins 
on its executive committee, a decision which was 
ill received by Mr. Cousins. He laid the blame 
at the door of the American members, whom he 
described as opponents, and was very bitter about 
the use of the block vote, a device with which he 
appeared to be unfamiliar. Later, there was much 
dark talk about the State Department’s responsi- 
bility for the affair. 
* 


WAYS AND MEANS were discussed of ensuring har- 
monious constitutional futures for Malta, Nyasa- 
land and Southern Rhodesia. Dr. Hastings Banda’s 
demands were thought to be extreme where 
Nyasaland was concerned, Sir Edgar Whitehead’s 
were considered short-sighted in the case of 
Southern Rhodesia, and everybody’s were com- 
monly agreed to be ridiculous vis-a-vis Malta. 


* 


THE COOL CATS wrecked the Jazz Festival at 
Beaulieu in a large way, there was a state of 
intolerable confusion over the Picasso pictures 
finally lent by the Soviet Government to the Tate 
Gallery exhibition, Lancashire beat Yorkshire at 
cricket off the last ball of the match, and Mr. 
John Aspinall’s mother-in-law had her nose 





broken by a tame gorilla. 
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WORKING 


N his end-of-term report this week Charles 

Fletcher-Cooke points with satisfaction to the 
amount of work that was done at Westminster— 
the institution, not the school—before it broke up 
for the grouse-shooting. It is a record with which 
the Home Secretary, the Chief Whip, and all those 
whose job it is to lubricate the legislative tread- 
mill can justifiably be satisfied. Whether the pub- 
lic should feel quite so happy about it is less 
certain. With the growth of state intervention and 
the growing complexity of the law (owing to the 
increasing ingenuity of the men who make it 
their business to find loopholes in it) there hap- 
pens to be more parliamentary work to do. Par- 
liament has to run faster in order to keep in the 
same place. 

How many of these fifty-five bills really re- 
quired the thorough scrutiny which they 
received? Mr. Fletcher-Cooke vouches for the 
care that the committee of which he was a mem- 
ber took over the Charity Bill—nine long morn- 
ings of it; and it is nice to know our interests 
are being so conscientiously protected. But might 
not Mr. Fletcher-Cooke and his colleagues have 
spent their time more profitably on other affairs? 
Are they allowing themselves to be engulfed in 
a morass of detail, to the exclusion of important 
business? 

The parallel that suggests itself is the work of 
customs officers. Their job is to prevent contra- 
band entering the country; but if they did it 
really conscientiously, they would dislocate the 
country’s trade and tourist traffic. “Working to 
rule’ is no longer a matter for congratulation in 
the Customs and Excise Department—or in any 
business; yet what the Government supporters 
are now patting themselves on the back for is, 
in effect, a form of working to rule—the expendi- 
ture of unnecessary amount of time and trouble 
on trivial issues. To boast about the amount of 
work they have got through is consequently 
foolish; as well might a customs man boast of 
having ransacked every suitcase put before him. 
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TO RULE 


How the Commons can extricate itself from 
unnecessary routine is a problem which has long 
been exercising some of its members. The obvious 
difficulty is that delegated legislation, convenient 
though it is, has already grown too rapidly for 
cemfort. But MPs should realise that while their 
energies and abilities are being (as they believe) 
fully extended in wrestling with the Caravan 
Sites Control and Development Bill, or whatever 
it may be, the electorate is beginning to take them 
less and less seriously. The lack of public (as dis- 
tinct from press) concern about the appointment 
vt Lord Home is only one example: what dif- 
ference—the feeling is—does it make which 
House he is in? It is even possible to suggest, as 
Lord Boothby has done, that more searching 
questions can be put to a Foreign Secretary if 
he is in the Lords than if he is in the Commons— 
because in the Commons the Whips can exercise 
their powerful deterrent powers to prevent inde- 
pendent sniping (except from the party wings— 
and nobody takes them seriously). 

The debate on Europe, which causes Mr, 
Fletcher-Cooke some understandable concern, is 
another symptom. If a poll were to be taken of 
British industry today there would be a sizable 
majority in favour of Britain’s joining the Com- 
mon Market; and that she should, is the view 
expressed by almost every responsible national 
journal. What was pathetic about the Commons 
discussion of the subject was not that this view 
was rejected—for the Government could claim, 
say, that on the basis of inside information it 
has good tactical reasons for wishing to delay 
the step—but that arguments in its favour were 
hardly even considered by the main speakers, 
ministerial and shadow-ministerial, on either 
side. Instead all the old irrelevant and discredited 
arguments against joining Europe were advanced 
yet once again. A Conservative Government 
which finds itself enthusiastically supported by 
both Harold Wilson and Lord Beaverbrook might 
reasonably be expected to take a long look at 
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its policy, to find out what is wrong with it; but 
the present Government has been unable to face 
the reappraisal. 

This means, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke suggests, that 
Britain’s participation in Europe has been buried 
‘for the lifetime of this Parliament.’ He is surely 
being too pessimistic. It would not be out of 
character if the Prime Minister suddenly decided 
to execute a sudden about-turn. To judge from its 
recent performances, the entire cabinet would 
turn with him, without a murmur, and begin to 
employ all the arguments that have been used 
in favour of the Common Market as if they had 
been convinced believers in it all their lives. But 
if this should happen—as we must hope it will— 
among the joy over the repentant sinner there will 
also, inevitably, be a sour note. It will not have 
been the will of the nation, expressed through 
Parliament; but the whim of the Prime Minister, 
expressed through the whips. And Parliament 
will not get the credit—why should it? 


Away from it All 


O much attention was given in the press to 
the appointment of the new Foreign Secretary 
that less than justice has been done to the man 
who, by his departure, precipitated the cabinet re- 
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shuffle. Heathcoat Amory’s particular merit lay 
in that he was the only Minister to whom the 
epithet politician—in its derogatory rather than 
its descriptive sense—could not have been 
applied. Every man who becomes a member of a 
political party must learn how to compromise 
with his principles, or he will not be able to 
remain a member for long: and if he enters 
Parliament, and attains ministerial rank, he must 
also learn how to be proficient in the art of 
rationalising those compromises to make them 
sound as if they were eternal truths. In the pro- 
cess, most politicians shed some indefinable part 
of their personalities. It becomes difficult to think 
of them as quite human. Few Ministers in recent 
times have managed to preserve (or at least to 
appear to preserve) their characters unscathed. 
With the possible exception of Lord Monckton, 
none has survived so successfully as Mr. Amory. 
Such men are not an unmixed blessing in 
cabinets: they may allow their leaders to embark 
on foolish or hazardous enterprises because they 
are too nice, or too lazy, to let themselves be 
mixed up in the intrigue that is a preliminary to 
any successful revolt. But the cabinet and the 
Commons have not so many men of integrity 
that they can easily afford to lose another to the 
melancholy anonymity of a political viscountcy. 


Men of Conviction 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


HE National Assembly is on holiday. Before 

separating, M. Debré gave them their home- 
work. They were to study the House of Com- 
mons. They would then discover how much freer 
and happier they were than MPs. M. Debré is 
apt to overlook the subjective factor. The depu- 
ties don’t feel free and happy. They have some 
reason not to. The House of Commons cannot 
even in theory call itself together. The Assembly 
can in theory, but cannot in practice. The House 
of Commons may have been reduced to a formal 
theatre in which political performances are held 
under outside control. They are at least held 
there. The Assembly knows that the real per- 
formances are elsewhere and mostly in private. 
M. Debré is sent down to it to keep it quiet. It 
gathered in April full of protest. It has gone 
away full of frustration. It has voted some laws 
to keep the peasants quiet. But nobody really 
wanted its help. 

The Assembly only offered serious resistance in 
defence of the two and a half million orchard 
owners’ monstrous right to distil tax-free five 
litres of alcohol a year and their illegal oppor- 
tunity to distil twice as much. It was defeated as 
it deserved to be. On foreign policy it. was not 
even asked its opinion; it was told what was what. 
Ic now learns that the Government is meditating 
an amendment of the law on the liberty of the 
press, tut has not yet decided whether this should 
_ be done by a new law passed through Parliament 
or by a decree Parliament will be told later. The 
Government’s intention is of course to strengthen 
the liberty of the press by regulating it better. 
(The constitution, it will be recalled, was designed 
to reinforce the position of Parliament by pre- 
venting it from incurring an undesirable reputa- 
tion.) The sad thing is that Parliament could have 
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strengthened its own position once upon a time 
by really defending the liberty of the citizen in 
Algeria; so might the press, but with a few excep- 
tions it gave up trying in 1956. 

Are the French a deflated nation of once free 
men? There are constant reminders that this is 
also a-country where there are always some men 
who know that the proper use of a neck is to 
stick it out. The most obvious example this sum- 
mer has been the students. The National Union 
of French Students is not a debating society. It 
is much more like a trade union, and a particu- 
larly active one. It plays a point in organising 
students’ restaurants and hostels and on defend- 
ing their claims to postponement of military 
service. (The vast majority go to the university 
before military service, and therefore only serve 
in the army when twenty-two or twenty-three in- 
stead oi at twenty like other young men.) The 
Union receives, or rather received, a substantial 
subsidy for its social services. This has not pre- 
vented it from voting a firm resolution for peace 
by negotiation, and from resuming relations with 
the Association of Algerian Moslem Students 
with its headquarters in Switzerland now that it 
is banned in France. The Union stuck to its 
attitude when the Government withdrew the sub- 
sidy. A special congress called to review the 
position voted the same motions with an en- 
hanced majority and the minority did not as on 
a former occasion secede. A delegate was recently 
sent to represent the Union at the Moslem stu- 
dents’ congress at Pasis, where he was greeted as 
if he had come to support the rebel policy. He 
stood up stoutly to deny this and to denounce 
terrorism. That is a pretty good beginning for 
responsible citizenship. 

The students’ demand for a negotiated peace 
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is in part inspired by their knowledge that the 
army in Algeria has undertaken a task of repres- 
sion in which torture has been widely used. Any 
conscripted soldier may find himself ordered to 
turn the handle of the magneto that gives an 
interrogated man electric shocks in his genital 
organs. Once in the army the choice is much 
harder. Most young men end by obeying, but 
there are some who do not. Here knowledge of 
what happens is much more limited. There is 
conscientious objection, which leads to prison, 
and there is desertion, which may lead to much 
longer sentences if the man is caught and cer- 
tainly means exclusion from the national com- 
munity if he is not. There exists at least one 
illegal organisation which recommends and helps 
desertion, as well as assistance of a non-com- 
batant kind to the rebellion Its leader, a former 
university teacher named Francis Jeanson, has so 
far successfully avoided capture by the police, 
although he has given one newspaper interview 
while on the run. This intellectual Robin Hood 
is a problem for the non-Communist Left. He is 
one of the few French intellectuals who has 
pushed political conviction to an entirely indi- 
vidual conviction and become an outlaw. But the 
consequence of his doctrine on young men— 
sinte it condemns them to exile for the best years 
of their lives; its inefficiency—since it is improb- 
able that it would ever have a wide appeal; and 
the grave consequences for France if it did— 
since it would prevent her from having a reliable 
army for any purpose, lead to its emphatic con- 
demnation by nearly all the Left, as well natur- 
ally as by all moderate men. 


The problem for a priest of a young man who 
believes that desertion is his only alternative to 
participation in acts categorically condemned by 
the Church is a difficult one. Recently a priest 
was condemned to a year’s imprisonment for 
having encouraged desertion. He denied having 
done so, but said in court that moral theology 
gave little guidance on desertion and remarked 
that the canonised parish priest of the early 
nineteenth century, the Curé d’Ars, had de- 
serted. The Bishop of Lille sent written testimony 
to the court which expressed sympathy with the 
priest’s position. The official figures for desertion 
do not suggest a great number—fifty or sixty a 
year including all types of cases—but the army 
does seem concerned about it. It resents, in par- 
ticular, the attitude of priests who do not auto- 
matically support all hierarchical authority. The 
Students’ Union naturally completely rejects any 
such attitude. 

It may be much harder for a young rebel 
against service in Algeria to choose conscientious 
objection, for it involves an immediate head-on 
clash with a totally unsympathetic authority. 
There is no legal provision for the conscientious 
objector in France. He is punished for military 
disobedience (from one to two years in prison) 
and on coming out-is called up again, so that 
if the law is applied he has the prospect of spend- 
ing his life in prison with a few short intervals as 
long as he is of military age. M. Guy Mollet 
when in General de Gaulle’s Government 
pointed this out. The General admitted that a 
law was needed and decided that objectors should 
not be indefinitely persecuted. Two or three 
sentences adding up to about five years’ imprison- 
ment would be enough as an alternative to two 
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and a half years’ military service. In a recent case 
a man of twenty-five who had given substantial 
evidence of character and serious conviction was 
treated by the military court as a self-infatuated 
fool. The prosecutor was evidently unaware that 
taxes were paid and the criminal code respected 
in countries where conscientious objection to 
military service was legally recognised. Counsel 
for the defence pointed out that most war crimes 
trials had been based on the assumption that 
soldiers should have individual consciences. 


There is no more chance that conscientious 
objection will become a major influence in 
French politics than there is in British, nor, 
indeed, would most of us wish it. It is the 
students’ attitude which is more likely to have 
important influence in the coming years, but the 
extreme cases of moral opposition, even if 
wrong-headed and, as in the case of desertion, 
essentially undesirable, show that French opinion 
can still be given a hard edge. France is not only 
la douce. 


Realism and Reality 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


HE inquest on American foreign policy has 

lasted a good time now, but fortunately the 
coroner (whoever he may be) has not yet had to 
deliver a verdict. The evidence given before him 
(which might suggest a death-wish) includes the 
considerable spread or Soviet influence in the 
world over the last eight years; the failure to find 
durable political elements on which to found an 
alliance with such countries as Japan and South 
Korea; and isolated incidents of the U2 type, 
which make Washington look foolish and dismay 
even the stoutest partisans of NATO. 

To account for the ebb of American power 
since the advent of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion in 1952 it is fair to remember that the posi- 
tions which the USA took up between 1945 and 
1952 were based on its lead in atomic weapons, 
and that without this lead many of those positions 
are artificial. American bases from Spitzbergen 
to Kamchatka via Teheran and Bangkok—all 
round the edges of the Eurasian land mass— 
represent an effort (and dispersion. of effort) 
which imposes an immense strain on the country 
responsible for them. And the doctrine of ‘con- 
tainment’ had the disadvantage of allowing the 
Russians to choose the point at which they wished 
to break out. In these conditions even the slightest 
relaxation bf vigilance could mean a lost base on 
the periphery of the Communist bloc, and it is 
only surprising that American foreign policy has 
not suffered still more reverses with the growth 
of Soviet strength. 

Some Americans, however, look deeper than 
geographical facts for the causes of diplomatic 
failure. A stream of analyses, plans and doctrines 
has flowed from across the Atlantic, much of it 
from the typewriters of State Department plan- 
ners, ex-State Department planners or men pro- 
fessionally concerned in other ways with foreign 
policy. A good deal of this literature is devoted to 
lamenting the conditions in which the American 
diplomat has to work: from the suspicion of 
experts shown by Senate Committees to the ten- 
dency even of an informed public to see problems 
in terms of absolute good and evil. Many of 
these treatises join in denunciation of this ideolo- 
gical approach to policy, and, though the authors 
of the two most recent books* on the subject 
differ in their starting-point (Mr. Halle was a 
member of the State Department Policy Planning 
Staff and Mr. Thompson is associate director of 








* AMERICAN FOREIGN PoLicy: THEORY AND 


Reauity. By Louis J. Halle. (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 

PoLiTicAL REALISM AND THE CRISIS OF WoRLD 
Pouitics. By Kenneth W. Thompson. (Princeton, 
0.UP., 40s.) 


social sciences at the Rockefeller Foundation), 
they are alike in calling for a new ‘realism.’ 

Undoubtedly it is disastrous to let foreign 
policy be obsessed with slogans, a process which 
in the end comes down to believing one’s own 
propaganda, and allowing phrases such as ‘con- 
tainment,’ ‘disengagement,’ ‘the roll-back’ to 
hypnotise the minds that created them. But just 
what is ‘realism’ in a foreign policy context? It 
is fairly easy to see what it is not; Mr. Halle tells 
the cautionary tale of the tyrannical President 
Somoza of Nicaragua; who was received with 
honour in Washington in 1939; rejected, by sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations, during the period 
when Mr. Spruille Braden controlled the US's 
Latin American policy (1945-46); and granted a 
death-bed reconciliation in 1956; and plainly this 
is no way to run a railroad (it would hardly even 
be the way to run a brothel). But Mr. Braden’s 
dislike of dictators as such has more to be said 
for it than Mr. Halle would admit. President 
Somoza happened to be a dictator who lasted: 
President Batista was cne who did not, and the 
results of a ‘realistic’ acceptance of his regime are 
likely to be more serious for America than those 
of a momentary priggish refusal to have any- 
thing to do with the Nicaraguan tyrant (and also, 
be it remembered, with Peron). 

In the light of these instances ‘realism’ would 
appear to: consist in deciding which bandwagon 
has the most staying-power and then leaping on 
it. But this is not the whole truth—however im- 
portant backing winners may be for a diplomat. 
Foreign policy is not cnly the seeking of tactical 
advantage, and those concerned with it are not a 
collection of Talleyrands (it might be better if 
they were, but that is not the point). The con- 
fused ideals of the modern world are themselves 
a force that has to be taken into consideration 
when policy is decided. ‘Realism’ may consist in 
looking at things as they are; but it also consists 
in realising how they look to other people. In 
modern conditions diplomacy has been supple- 
mented as an instrument of State policy by propa- 
ganda and other devices of political warfare, and 
it is just in the use of these new weapons that 
America has shown itself maladroit. It might be 
argued without too much paradox that it is not 
a lack of ‘realism’ that has afflicted US policy of 
recent years but a failure to appear sufficiently 
idealistic. 

It is unwise for a country in the course of its 
foreign policy to commit actions which too flag- 
rantly contradict its professed ideals. It is equally 
unwise for it to refuse to have anything to do 
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with regimes which contradict those ideals, if 
their rulers appear likely to remain (if revolution 
is brewing, it is up to the diplomats to inform 
their governments). Perhaps this is as far as any- 
one can go in generalising about idealism and 
realism in the twentieth-century foreign policy. 
But in America’s cast both rules have been 
ignored. By backing rickety dictators in South 
Korea and Formosa, while refusing to recognise 
a Communist Chinese regime which was obvi- 
ously there to stay, the US Government made 
themselves appear Machiavellian without actually 
being so, or gathering any of cynicism’s_ advan- 
tages. And the blame for this seems to lie with a 
political system ill-adapted to cope with the 
urgency of world events rather than with any 
victory of the starry-eyed over the stern-faced. 
‘Idealism’ and ‘realism’ are not opposed but 
alternative concepts of foreign policy. What is 
essential is to know when to employ the one and 
when the other. But for this swiftness and de- 
cision are needed, and it is the tragedy of Ameri- 
can foreign policy that it has been ‘half-dead at 
the top’ for so long. 


Terror in Angola 


From Our Correspondent 


Di PaLMA Carvos, the defence lawyer for 
the eight Angolan leaders whose trial began 
on July 25 in the military court of Luanda, was 
stopped at Lisbon Airport by the PIDE (Portu- 
guese Gestapo) from flying to Luanda. These 
eight leaders constituted the first group of the 
fifty Angolans who are detained in the military 
gaol of Luanda and are_awaiting trial. They were 
all arrested between March and August, 1959. 

A further wave of arrests has been sweeping 
across Angola. During June fifty-two people 
were arrested in central Angola alone, mostly 
civil servants and railway employees. Dr. 
Agostinho Neto, a well-known Angolan poet— 
who had already been in gaol in Portugal for two 
years, while a medical student, for his political 
activities—was arrested on June 8 and flogged in 
front of his family by the Chief of PIDE 
and his assistant. Usually this kind of brutality 
is reserved for ordinary folk; not for people of 
some social standing: that PIDE now shows no 
such restraint reflects the present situation in 
Angola. Police armed with machine guns have 
been carrying out indiscriminate raids on African 
houses, smashing all radio sets over the heads 
of their owners. 

Father Joaquim Pinto de Andrade, the African 
Chancellor of the Archbishopric of Luanda, was 
deported to Portugal at the end of June under 
police escort; the familiar tactful method of 
securing the help of the Church to remove un- 
desirable priests is no longer possible in Angola; 
force has to be used. 

Are Angolans to suffer the same fate as the 
Goans, between 1954 and 1957, when murder, tor- 
ture and long gaol sentences were a common- 
place? Hardly: Portugal does not have the re- 
sources. But Salazar, like Hitler, is determined 
to fight till the end even if it brings chaos both 





TROG is on holiday 
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in Portugal and her colonies. He has already sent 
further military reinforcements to Angola, and 
more troops from Portugal are expected there 
soon, to train and lead the African troops that 
have been recruited. These will not be reliable; 
but Salazar does not rely solely on his military 
forces to defend his empire. The high command 
of the Legiao Portuguesa, a counterpart of 
Hitler’s SS, has been reorganised with the specific 
purpose of intensifying its colonial activities. The 
legionarios are specially trained fanatics; Salazar 
has boasted that all his followers may betray 
him, but not the legionarios. 





S 
FTEN, as I look back on my early life and 
compare it with the lives of young people 

today, I am struck by the great differences be- 

tween my early life and the lives of young people 
today. For instance, when I was fifteen there was 

a war on—now there is not. I was reminded of 

this curious and interesting fact the other day, 

when I went into a shop to buy a thing. I went 
in, as has always been my custom, through the 

door, walking on my feet. When I got inside, I 

asked the shopkeeper for what it was that I 

wanted, and he sold it to me. How different a 

story it would have been when I was a boy! 

Then, the shopkeeper would very likely have said 

that he was sold out, unless of course he was not, 

in which case there would have been no problem. 
One of my earliest memories is of being taken 

to see my great-grandmother in Camden Town. 
She lived in a house, which I remember well. It 
had a door and windows—the windows at the 
top, the door at the bottom. My great-grand- 
mother always used to make tea for us when we 
arrived, boiling the water for it in a kettle, then 
putting tea-leaves into a tea-pot, and pouring the 
boiling water over the tea-leaves. I have never 
forgotten this trick, which has stood me in good 
stead on many occasions. 


My trousers 

My mother used to do a lot of knitting, or—as 
I called it, rather irreverently I am afraid, ‘knit- 
ting.’ She often knitted things, which my sister 
and I used to refer to lightheartedly as her ‘knit- 
ting.’ These things, of course, were knitted. 

There is a famous story of my grandfather 
taking me to Hampstead Heath on August Bank 
Holiday, to visit the fair. We went by tram, 
which an old friend of mine used to call, rather 
wittily, a ‘terambulator.” He used to say that we 
called perambulator a ‘pram,’ so why should we 
not call a tram a ‘terambulator’? He was a very 
witty man. However, the story concerns my 
grandfather. When we got on to the tram (or 
‘terambulator’!) he gave the conductor a shilling 
and asked for two tickets to Parliament Hill 
Fields! He meant, of course, Hampstead Heath. 

When I was nine, I had my first real suit. This 
was chosen by my Uncle Schloime (who later, of 
course, became my Uncle Schloime) and con- 
sisted of a jacket and trousers, which he always 
insisted should be part of a suit, or indeed all of 
jt, unless you include the waistcoat. I remember 
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Three leaders of Movimento Popular de 
Libertacao de Angola, Viriato Cruz, Mario de 
Andrade and Lucio Lara, who are safely in 
Conakry, have issued a statement calling the 
attention of the world to Portugal’s ‘feverish 
preparations for a colonial war’ and demanding 
that Portugal should ‘immediately accept the 
right of self-determination of the people of 
Angola’ to avert bloodsned. The first response has 
come from a group of Portuguese liberals in exile 
in Canada; and it looks that similar response is 
forthcoming from Portuguese liberals in Brazil 
and other countries. 


by the Duke of Levin 


going with him to the tailors: two partners whose 
dignified establishment was to be found in Cam- 
den High Street. One of the old gentlemen was 
called Mr. Marks, and the other Mr. Spencer. 
I am happy to think that they are still alive, and 
are doing well. At least, I passed their new 
premises the other day, in the Edgware Road 
(I suppose that the old place was destroyed in 
the bombing that took place during the war), and 
it seemed very large, and I could see many clients 
walking about in it. 


My trousers 


That. first suit was of course made according 
to the fashion of the day. When I grew older 
I began to please myself more as to what I wore, 
and was responsible for many innovations which 
were considered quite daring; I remember once 
carrying my handkerchief in my left-hand 
trousers pocket, instead of the right-hand pocket, 
for over a week—a gesture which I am now 
rather ashamed of, but which I then considered 
very smart, and which, as I say, was considered 
very daring. But that first suit was strictly con- 
ventional. The trousers covered the lower part of 
me, the jacket the upper part. The buttons on 
both were at the front, except of course for the 
buttons on the sleeves of the jacket, which were 
at the sides, in fact on the sleeves. The suit had 
a number of pockets, in which I used to put 
things, which I would take out when I wanted to 
use them. 


My trousers 


When I was eleven, I went away to school. 
I remember my father writing a letter to me one 
day. It said: 

Always remember to put your trousers on 
before going out in the morning, rather than 
after. I see from the photograph of your class 
which you have sent me that you are not wear- 
ing any. It is my very strong wish that you 
should always wear trousers in public, especially 
when you are having your photograph taken. 


My father’s ‘very strong wish’ was, of course, a 
command, and very soon I found myself writing 
to him: 

I always remember to put my trousers on 
before going out in the morning, rather than 
after. You will see from the photograph of my 
class which I have sent you that I am wearing 
them. L-am sure it would be youg very strong 
wish that I should always wear trousers. in 
public, especially when I am having my photo- 
‘graph taken. 
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This must have pleased my father, because very 
shortly afterwards he was writing to me to say: 


I am glad that you always remember to put 
your trousers on before going out in the morn- 
ing, rather than after. | see from the photograph 
of your class which you have sent me that you 
are wearing some. It is my very strong wish that 
you should continue to wear trousers in public, 
especially when you are having your photograph 
taken. 

From then on, you may be sure that | always 
remembered to put my trousers on before going 
out in the morning, rather than after, and always 
wore trousers in public especially when having 
my photograph taken. This once caused a very 
amusing incident. I had been taking a bath, for 
which I naturally removed all my clothes, includ- 
ing my trousers. When | got out of the bath, and 
began to dress for dinner, I absent-mindedly put 
on the wrong pair of trousers, and began to go 
down to dinner in a black jacket with grey 
trousers. My father sternly pointed out my 
mistake, and | went back to my room and 
changed my trousers! The Duchess always refers 
to this incident as ‘the day you put on the wrong 
trousers’! 


My trousers 


It was while I was up at the London School 
of Economics that I first made the acquaintance 
of Lance-Corporal ‘Juicy’ Robinson. He came 
into my room one day to borrow a pair of 
trousers (I had by then taken to wearing the kind 
that had pockets on either side and ‘turn-ups’ or 
‘cuffs’ at the bottom—except for those that had 
pockets at the back and no ‘turn-ups’ or ‘cuffs’ 
at the bottom). We struck up a friendship that 
lasted until my death. ‘Juicy’ Robinson, as we 
called him, was a great dandy. He would never 
dream of being seen wearing two odd socks, 
shoes with no laces, a shirt with a crumpled 
collar, and a Bedford College scarf. He was also 
a man who loved fun, and had a great sense of 
humour, which was always expressing itself in 
very amusing practical jokes. On one occasion, 
he put a tintack on the chair on which a rather 
fat Professor was about to sit, and then called 
out, as the Professor was about to sit down, 
‘Don’t sit down, Professor, there's a tintack on 
that chair!’ We all laughed a lot. 


My trousers 


The other day, when the Duchess and I were 
invited to a wedding in New York, I found I had 
no bowler to wear. So I went into a shop and 
bought one. It was a new kind of bowler, made 
of soft, light felt—in fact a soft hat disguised as 
a hard one. After buying this hat, I noticed a 
curious thing. Walking in a soft hat down Park 
Avenue towards the shop, I had been recognised 
by no one. But when I came out of it and walked 
up the street again, wearing the bowler, people 
at once turned round to look at me and saw who 
I was. To such an extent does the bowler hat— 
to say nothing of the ‘stuffed shirt’—attract atten- 
tion in New York. 


Next week: 


I watch the end of the world— 
in an open collar. 


My father is furious. 
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End of Term 


By CHARLES FLETCHER-COOKE, 


HE Duke of Omnium went down to 
oS cubits for a Saturday-to-Monday and 
made his final list, hetpea by the Duke of St. 
Bungay and perhaps tady Glencora. To select 
a belted earl as Foreign Secretary would have 
advantages: it would avoid the choice between 
some awkward contenders in the Lower House, 
and 2nable the Duke to pursue his personal 
communications with the Czar. Yet no one could 
say that the fourteenth earl, the hereditary pos- 
sessor of thcusands ot acres (albeit of beastly 
heather) was nothing but a messenger boy. A 
neat solution. 


Preoccupied as he always was with these 
Russian communications when pacing the 
grounds of Gatherum, the Duke was not so 
remote from the hubbub of the Smoking Room 
that he did not anticipate some demur in that 
quarter. Mr. Ratler, MP and Mr. Bonteen, MP, 
had lived for weeks in a. perfect fever of lists. 
On none of them had the belted earl so much as 
figured. When the rumour came to their ears they 
were heard to say that the younger members 
would not stand for it, meaning thereby that 
they themselves did not like to be proved wrong. 

Within twenty-four hours, Mr. Bonteen had 
come round. He was vastly pleased with the in- 
clusion in the list of his two friends, Mr. Turn- 
bull and Mr. Monk, those men of principle. The 
return of the prodigals however, came as no 
consolation to Mr. Ratler, who regarded them 
as a couple of disloyal troublemakers. Mr. Ratler 
sulked and shook his head and mutttered about 
the Constitution, but no one by now paid much 
attention to him, least of all the younger mem- 
bers. So they all went north as usual to shoot 
the birds, the Duke remained in absolute control 
—and now perhaps we can be allowed to forget 
personalia for at least six months. 


Quite unnoticed amid all this, fifty-five Bills 
received the Royal Assent; a staggering load of 
legislation. Here are some of the titles: Adminis- 
tration of Justice, Adoption, Betting and Gaming, 
Building Societies, Caravan Sites and Control of 
Development, Charities, Civil Aviation, Clean 
Rivers, Indecency with Children, Mental Health 
(Scotland), Oil. Burners, Payment of Wages, Pro- 
fessions Supplementary to Medicine, Road 
Traffic and Roads Improvement. All of them 
have been thoroughly scrutinised in committee 
as, after nine long mornings on the. Charities Bill, 
I'm here to testify. It ‘s a great record of reform. 

How has it been done? In the first place, there 
has been no filibustering. A ‘fighting Opposition,’ 
Mr. Crossman’s ideal, could have wrecked the 
programme at any time, though with what object 
it is hard to imagine. When people grumble 
about the weakness of the Opposition, they seem 
to think that Westminster is like a children’s 
party, with nothing between pandemonium and 
a deathly silence. In fact the Parliamentary 
Labour Party has been as vigilant and vocal in 
committee as it ever was during the heroic 
feign of the midnight hags eight years ago, and 
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perhaps more so. Now that Mr. Wigg no longer 
thinks he can bring the Government down by 
shouting the odds on the Annual Army Act, he 
can and has concentrated his unusual abilities 
cn improving rather than disorganising the run- 
ping of the country. It seems a pity that Mr. 
Cousins is going to put a stop to all that in 
October. 

Secondly, the Chief Whip. When Amurath 
succeeds to Amurath, no one believes that he can 
have quite the genius ot his predecessor. The job 
is a killer. An increased majority makes it worse. 
The velvet glove needs a deeper pile. Yet the 
moment has certainly produced the man. Some 
don should research into the ways of the Whip’s 
Office and discover the secrets of this stable, 
which throws up winner after winner without 
any suspicion of doping 

After distributing the end-of-term prizes, I 
must now strike a sour note. We delude ourselves 
if we fail to recognise that Britain’s participation 
in Europe was buried during the debate on Mon- 
day, July 25. It was as decisive for the lifetime of 
this Parliament as was the Wolfenden fiasco a 
few weeks earlier. 

For all their fine phrases, the front-bench 
speakers on both sides made it quite clear that 
they had decided to do nothing. Mr. Harold 
Wilson was the most negative of the four. Mr. 
John Hynd said truly: ‘One of the reasons why 
the Opposition have not put down an Amend- 
ment advocating something more positive is that 
the Opposition is no more positive in the matter 
than the Government.’ Yet the difficulty and the 
unpopularity of a sacrifice of sovereignty is such 
that it requires the active agreement of both front 
benches to bring it about. Apart from the various 
pressure groups that consider that they may be 
damaged—and of these the trade unions with 
their suspicion of the mobility of European 
labour may prove the strongest—there lies lurk- 
ing in the background the awful spectre of the 
patriotic cry. Englishmen ‘put under’ foreigners! 
No one party, however strong, date face the risk 
that the other party will cash in on this emotion. 
‘Unthinkable,’ says the President of the Board 
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of Trade, that our agricultural policy should be 
at the mercy of Europe, regardless of the fact 
that our agricultural policy, fiscal policy, and 
any other policy he cares to name, is going to 
fall to the mercy of the great European economic 
unit whether we like it or not, just as surely as 
Irish economic policy is today totally dependent 
upon that of the United Kingdom. The only 
Guestion is whether we can:be more sensible than 
the Irish were, and get some voice and vote at the 
place of decision before it is too late. 

Save for two Privy Councillors, all the back- 
bench speakers of all parties showed that they 
recognised this danger. A trio of Labour mem- 
bers from Sheffield were particularly far-sighted. 
How is this division between those who are or 
have been in the seats of power and those who 
have not to be explained? To state the dichotomy 
in these terms is to suggest the explanation. In 
the last resort the problem is one of the surrender 
of power, and no one who has tasted it wii! ever 
do that until the eleventh hour, if then. 

The most we can hope for is that the Duke of 
Omnium. after visiting the German Emperor and 
the Emperor of the French, and after bagging a 
record number of birds, will take a long, deep 
look at our export figures and then start banging 
a few heads together. For it is upon him and 
him alone that our salvation rests. 


The two Emperors will receive the Duke cor- 
dially, more cordially than their officials received 
his Ministers. But they are likely to demand too 
high a price for his adhesion. Then will come a 
time of great danger. Seeking with his subtle and 
dramatic mind a great stroke for our deliverance, 
the Duke may revert to the siren voices of his 
Russian communications, never far from his 
thoughts. How better to teach the Emperors a 
lesson than by reforming the Balance of Power! 
What more complementary economies than those 
of Britain and of Eastern Europe! And above all, 
where could one hope to find a bigger Dishing of 
the Whigs! 

Please, Duke, on my knees, Duke, don’t do it. 
Copybook heading number one runs: ‘Never 
trust the Czar.’ No spoon has been cast that is 
long enough for that operation. For the Czar is 
on the march. He does not care tuppence about 
the birds or the Whigs or the complementary 
economies. All he knows is that the United States 
lies out of action until next year and that mean- 
while the West looks weak, divided and on holi- 
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The Best That Money Could Buy 


By QUENTIN CREWE 


M: parents gave me the most expensive 
education England offers. They could do 


that for me, they said, and no more. Once it 
was over, I would be on my own. Their reward 
for this prodigious outlay was simply that | 
should do well at school. It followed inevitably 
that I should do well in the world. 

Aged just seven and with these precepts ring- 
ing in my head, I set out for the Kent coast and 
ten years of total bewilderment. 

I suppose there was nothing about this par- 
ticular preparatory school for boys to distin- 
guish it from a hundred other such establish- 
ments. The buildings were bare and plain. A 
tunnel led under the road to two sizeable playing 
fields and a swimming pool. We slept in dormi- 
tories for about a dozen boys and worked in a 
vast classroom, which could be divided by slid- 
ing doors into three rooms. 

Ordinary though it may have been by scholas- 
tic standards, it seemed to me a place of wild 
improbability. 

The headmaster I remember primarily as a 
man who wore two different kinds of slippers— 
one red pair, one black. The red pair had heels 
and were used to correct more serious breeches 
of discipline; the heel-less black pair were for 
lesser crimes. It puzzled me that the quality of 
any given offence varied with whichever pair he 
happened to have on. 

‘I don’t much like your eating in bed,’ he 
would say when sporting his black ones. 

‘Eating in bed is the most disgusting thing a 
boy can do,’ was his judgment in red slippers. 

I had valued justice as being invariable at 
home. I learned rapidly that it had quite a differ- 
ent flavour in my new surroundings. 

There was the schoolboys’ code of honour, 
which provided that one should submit to name- 
less indignities and sufferings with no complaint. 
This enabled the older boys to feather their nests 
in the manner of Chicago gangsters. 

One day a camera arrived for me by post. 

‘I see you got a parcel this morning,’ said one 
of Al Capone’s lieutenants. He himself never 
carried out any operation. He merely directed 
affairs with the same skill which later made him 
a successful producer. 

‘Oh, nothing much really.’ 

‘Let’s see.’ 

‘I don’t think you would be very interested.’ 

My arm was twisted and my desk wrenched 
open. They took the camera to Al Capone, 
promising to return it when I had learned to 
speak the truth. I never saw it again. The code 
dictated that I should bear this in silence. To 
report it was unthinkable. 

Each master had his own code. One of them 
used to judge a boy by his reactions to what he 
called his trade mark. He would roll up your 
shorts and strike you an open-handed blow high 
on the inside of the thigh. If you cried out it was 


hard ever to get good marks in his class. 


Another, a great armadillo of a man, had a 
different criterion—athletics. A good boxer was 
assured of success in algebra. 

The education meted out in this place was of 
an uncertain nature, which I soon came to sus- 
pect. Miss Carey, the language mistress, told us 
that French should be spoken in such a way as 
to sound like ‘wind whistling through a keyhole.’ 
As I lived in France I had other ideas. 


History had an Alice in Wonderland charac- 
ter, without its charm. Battles were the thing. The 
English kings didn’t like the French kings so 
they had a war. The battles were Crécy, Poitiers, 
Agincourt. Draw maps. 

The respect for Monarchy which was instilled 
into us would have made Metternich look like a 
republican. The only rebel who merited any 
approval was Simon de Montfort, but after all 
he had married Henry’s sister. 

Imagine then my surprise at the arrival of 
Mr. Hall, a tall, nervous, balding man who was 
considering taking orders. In the first class he 
took, he explained the system of electing Popes. 
The Cardinals were sealed up at the time of 
choosing Pius XII. He reviewed the history of 
the Papacy simply and honestly. My astonish- 
ment was unending. Here was history, first related 
to the present day, secondly made absorbing. 

Mr. Hall was the first master to suggest that 
Africans and Indians were human beings with 
rights of their own, the first man to explain that 
battles were not necessarily the best solution to 
every’ problem, the first person to make us won- 
der whether it might not be right to dispense 
with kings on occasions. 

He was, of course, too good to last. He had 
not the least idea of keeping order, for he treated 
us like human beings, which we had long since 
ceased to be. And he had a temper which would 
flare up once in a while, under the provocation 
of paper darts and ink bombs, One morning he 
hit a particularly odious ‘boy. In this there was 
nothing surprising. But, in the afternoon Mr. 
Hall’s good nature had returned. He publicly 
apologised to the boy. Such sanity was too much. 
He left soon after, universally derided by boys 
and masters. 

I too left, for the time had come for the second, 
even more expensive, part of my costly educa- 
tion. I was to go to Eton. 

Once again I set off full of advice, this time 
reinforced with a curious document with a large 
blob of sealing wax at the foot, which my father 
had made me sign in duplicate. It read as 
follows: 

I, Quentin Hugh Crewe, do hereby undertake 
to work to the very best of my ability for so 
long as I remain at Eton. If I slack, as I have 
done in the past, I fully understand that my 
parents reserve the right to remove me from 


Eton and send me to some local school. Given 
under my hand... . 
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It. seemed to me that, although my father was 
by nature eccentric, there must be something 
about school which made everyone lose his 
senses. Eton, I was given to understand, was a 
microcosm of the world. If I could learn to live 
there, I could learn to live anywhere. I was soon 
to appreciate the truth of this, though not in 
the way my father meant. 

I did not, at that age, question the merits or 
otherwise of public schools. My object was 
merely to adjust myself and escape notice. The 
most normal behaviour, I imagined, from what 
my father said, would best achieve this purpose. 
It was not so. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the sen- 
sible things we were forbidden to do. A few will 
suffice to show the futility of my hopes. We were 
allowed to walk only on one side of the High 
Street. There were many useful shops on the other 
side. To get from one to another we had to cross 
the road, walk, say, thirty yards on the permitted 
side and cross back again. Our overcoat collars 
must always be turned up, whatever the weather. 
We were forbidden to roll our umbrellas up 
neatly, but must carry them flapping hopelessly 
like wounded rooks. 

The schoolboy code reigned in an adapted 
form. Here discipline was maintained in the 
houses by an autonomous clique of senior boys, 
with the right of corporal punishment. There was 
no appeal from their decisions. Once they beat 
my brother for making too much noise falling 
downstairs. 

The Eton Society, ‘Pop’ (was there ever a 
more sickening name?), was a self-elected group, 
wielding totalitarian- powers over the whole 
school. They arrogated to themselves certain 
rights and enforced them with a _ specially 
designed cane. When I say that the trivial absur- 
dities, mentioned above, forbidden to the rest of 
the school were, with a few extravagances of 
dress and the privilege of sitting on a certain 
wall, almost the sum of their rights, the paucity 
of this Society’s imagination is revealed. 

Jt was not the tedium of running messages, 
lighting fires and cooking tea for my seniors 
which depressed me, nor the beatings if I did 
it inefficiently (incompetent was their favourite 
word), but that they could want me to do these 
things. It was strange to me that people so little 
older than myself could enjoy creating barriers 
to friendship and could wish for me to do things 
badly so that they could punish me. 

And the masters. What place did they hold in 
the promised microcosm? 

I was the only new boy in a house which was 
being taken over that term or ‘half’ by a new 
housemaster. Our common strangeness drew us 
together and he asked me to do something for 
him. 

‘Eton masters have a way of becoming peculiar 
after a time,’ he said. ‘Will you tell me if ever 
you think I am getting odd?’ 

I said I would. 

It was not hard to see what he meant. What 
was the reason for that other monstrous shamb- 
ling housemaster? He had a hobo’s slouch and 
grime. He had a reputation for beating the boys 
in his house with an oar, contrary to all regula- 
tions (beating was the prerogative of youths at 
their most sadistic age). 

Who could explain 
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who held up his hands in the middle of the 
geometry class’and pronounced, ‘Chaps, chaps, 
God is in this room’? 

Mr. Philips had a vendetta with Mr. Holland- 
Stevens, who held his classes in the next-door 
foom. ‘Scuffle your feet and stamp,’ he would 
order us. ‘Louder. Ruin his class. He shan’t teach 
them.’ ; 

Mr. Firth-Kent-strode wildly about barefoot 
and made one construct ikosahedrons in paper. 
His teaching, however, lasted. I can still recite 


“pi to its thirty-sixth decimal place, as engraved 


on the tomb of Ludolf Vah Ceulen. 
Apropos of nothing, Mr. Corbett would cover 


“his mouth with a vast expensive handkerchief 
“and announce thickly, ‘I am a passionate man.’ 


He would then sit silent and shivering all over 
with. rage for half an hour,. while we sat 
trembling too, with nothing to do. 

How many more there were, the venerable, 
the shabby, the lewd and ‘the:stupid and a few, 
a very few, real teachers, 

The day was bound to come. It happened on 
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a morning when my housemaster was delivering 
us one of the most embatrassing lectures on 
self-control. He stood in front of the fire in his 
Corps uniform, with thick leather leggings. 
Eventually the heat ‘from. the fire seeped. through 
the leather to his calves. It must have been 
extremely painful, yet the sight of his furious, 
wild and unavailing struggles to get the things 
off made us laugh. 

He was still enraged when he came on his 
rounds to our rooms that evening. 

‘But can’t you see it is funny if a man lectures 
you at great length on self-control and then can’t 
get his leggings off for lack of it? You asked me 
to tell you. I think you are losing your sense of 
humour and that’s what makes all the others so 
peculiar.’ 

I was beaten once for impertinence and again 
for saying that that proved my point. 

I suppose we learnt something from the very 
few, but my father was inevitably disappointed. 
I was not a success. I was too busy trying to 
understand. 


Forcing The Pace 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


HE Russians are not the only opportunists 
FA tryin to benefit from the eclipse of the 
United States. President de Gaulle, as seen from 
Bonn, is seizing the chance to force the pace of 
European federation of national states—his 
alternative to a supranational governmental 
body; and this involves yet another strenuous 
journey for the aged Chancellor Adenaeur to 
Paris. 

No doubt there is much to be done; but a 
meeting had already been arranged for the early 
autumn; and a State visit of the French President 
to" Bonn a long-desired event. Government 
officials make no secret of théir feeling, even ‘if 
their chief is too realist to allow such a feeling to 
influence him, of something approaching resent- 
ment that the French President did not choose to 
Waive protocol (he is Head of State while 
Adenauer technically is not) and at least come 
half-way to meet his friend. After all, it is. mur- 
thured discreetly on what' the Germans call the 
diplomatic parquet (the press says it openly), it 
was the French who urged the meeting so hastily. 
But it is not the nature 6f Charles de Gaulle to 
meet anyone half-way. , 

My own guess, which is still only a guess, is 
that Chancellor Adenauer went to Paris because 
if he did not confer at.once with the French 
President a public suggestion would have been 
made unilaterally from Paris that a permanent 
secretariat of foreign service - officials: should be 
established to serve constant meetings of their 
chiefs—the start of a little-European federation 
separate from the Common Market. It is known 
here that Hallstein’s ambitions envisaged _.a politi- 
cal development from. ‘his’ Common Market 
organisation in Brussels ‘That this design hab 
been scotched by the French, though it gives rise 
to very serious worries here,.is:on a superficial 
level greeted with a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion, for Hallstein is not a popular man. The 
French President is seen from Bonn:as designing 
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a new and more definite organisation in which 
French prestige will be paramount—as it could 
not be if it grew from a partnership of six votes 
in which Germany is France’s economic equal, 
if not her superior. 

The fundamental change of French foreign 
policy which the friendship with Germany and 
the Common Market represent must be firmly 
established and made unreversible now before a 
new American President. can _ reassert _ his 
country’s claim to the leadership of Europe. If 
de Gaulle gets his way the Third Force, so often 
flirted with and so often rejected as a practical 
proposition, may become fact. The urgency of 
the matter for France is the fear that a fuse has 
been lit in Africa which could make the holding 
of North Africa, and with it the Saharan oil, a 
military affair which the French Army will not 
be able to handle alone 

The Germans, though they undoubtedly desire 
close friendship with France, cannot be single- 
minded about it. Germany is militarily depen- 
dent on the United States, whatever certain sec- 
tions of the British press may wish the public in 
England to believe. The threat to Berlin is a real 
threat; Germany cannot afford to be involved in 
any situation which could earn her the label of 
aggressor, for that would be.the signal for a 
Communist move against Berlin with a clear 
moral backing. And the fall of Berlin ‘would be 
a prelude to the disintegration of Germany. 

Moreover, German industrialists have lately 
begun to join bankers in a growing wish for 
economic friendship with Great Britain. Mingled 
with the cocky pleasure that France is now Ger- 
many’s friend, there is a strong_and deep feeling 
against any kind of enmity for the British. It is 
mainly based on self-interest, but it has an 
irrational and emotional side amounting to the 
almost superstitious belief that the great disasters 
of this century have happened because the Ger- 
mans and the British could not understand each 
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other, and that a continuation of that hostility 
could lead to another disaster. However little this 
is grounded in the realities of strategy in the 
nuclear age, it cannot be ignored. 

The self-interest, on the other hand, is well 
grounded. With all her mistakes, Britain’s record 
in Asia and Africa is better than anybody else’s 
and her influence in the undeveloped countries 
is great. For the first time the German public 
has been made aware of this by constant African 
guests on the most-viewed television programme, 
a Sunday morning round-table of foreign journal- 
ists chaired by Werner Hoefer, who is a unique 
TV personality here. The respect and friendliness 
of these coloured guests towards Britain have sur- 
prised Germans who up to now have thought of 
the British as top-hatted colonial bullies with 
whips in their fists. If German industry is to 
expand—or, to use the current cant, if Germany 
is to play a part in helping the backward nations 
—it can only be with British co-operation. 

Chancellor Adenauer has come round to this 
view himself, to some extent persuaded by indus- 
trialists’ and bankers’ arguments. For a man of 
his age he shows remarkably little sense of 
urgency and he was willing, in his cautious 
fashion, to let the Common Market act as a spur 
to induce the lackadaisical British to make up 
their minds. What Dr. Adenauer wants is pros- 
perity, peace at almost any price, and the unity 
of Europe—in that order. For these aims he needs 
the shield of the American Air Force, the assur- 
ance of NATO co-operation, and the passive, if 
not active, goodwill of the British. What de 
Gaulle wants is French grandeur and the leader- 
ship of Europe for his country at almost any 
price; with prosperity and peace well in the rear, 
and taken for granted So the American Air 
Force leaves France; NATO is constantly nibbled 
at, American leadership must be challenged and 
England actually isolated while being apparently 
included in some consultative body. whose-real 
purpose will be to conceal French domination 
of little-Europe. 
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TOURIST IN AFRICA 


(4) Chagga and Masai 


Masai—King of the Chagga—the last of the 
Junkers—The Emergency. 


Rw™ Dodoma we drove north, blank bush 
on our right, hills on our left; a seedy track, 
part of what was once hopefully spoken of as 
the all-British route from the Cape to Cairo. A 
hundred miles brought us to Kondoa, a pretty 
oasis with an unfathomable spring, a German 
fort and granary, Arab houses still largely in- 
habited by Arabs, and a vertiginous suspension 
footbridge over which daring District Officers 
have been known to drive their motor-bicycles. 
The Public Works Department is engaged on 
replacing the spacious and cool houses which the 
Germans built for their officials with the 
cramped, concrete structures which are mysteri- 
ously preferred by the authorities in Dar. The 
District Officer, a young man of an earlier and 
happier type than his contemporaries, still 
occupied one of the old houses, but his superior, 
the District Commissioner, had been moved to 
an ignoble little villa. 

At Kondoa we saw the last of Arab influence 
until we returned to the coast. From there we had 
150 miles to go to Arusha, the road climbing all 
the way through the Masai steppe, empty, open 
country; the only incidents on the road were 
occasional hutted camps of the PWD, and at 
Babati a bar frequented by Field Officers and 
plump, unbecomingly dressed women from the 
Seychelles. 

Arusha is the provincial capital, a considerable 
town with two hotels, one of which seeks to 
attract by the claim to be exactly midway be- 
tween Cape Town and Cairo. There is a small 
pocket of white farmers in the district, some of 
them immigrants from the Union of South 
Africa. Perhaps because it was Sunday evening 
they gave an air of festivity to the bar and 
lounge. The rather larger European managerial 
staff mingled affably with them. I did not see any 
African or Indian customers. Dogs howled and 
scuffled under the windows at night. Can I say 
anything pleasant about this hotel? Yes, it stands 
in a cool place in a well-kept garden and it stocks 
some potable South African wines in good con- 
dition. 

R and the Brigadier have a full day’s official 
business before them. They introduce me to the 
Acting Provincial Commissioner who very kindly 
offers to lend me one of his officers for an excur- 
sion among the Masai. It is my rare good fortune, 
he explains, to arrive at the time when there is a 
great assembly of this nation for the ceremonial 
initiation of elders. 

* * * 


The Masai are, I suppose, the most easily 
recognisable people in Africa. Their physical 
beauty and the extreme trouble they take to 
adorn it have popularised their photographs in 
geographical magazines and tourist advertise- 
ments all over the world. Every writer on East 
Africa has paid his tribute to their pride and 
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courage. A generation back they still carried the 
long spear, hunted lion with it and defended their 
grazing rights over a huge region,. much of 
which is now the ‘White Highlands’ of Kenya. 
They gleefully pointed out at the time of the 
Mau Mau rising that it was-the English who 
introduced the supposedly docile Kikuyu into 
those lands and they enjoyed their small part in 
the pacification. For a generation they had been 
punished for raiding the Kikuyu; now they were 
paid to do so. The story is told that a patrol was 
sent out with orders to bring in any Kikuyu 
‘arms’ they could find, next morning the com- 
manding officer’s tent was surrounded with a 
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heap of severed limbs.’ Fighting, hunting and 
herding cattle, sheep and goats—but primarily 
cattle—are the only occupations suitable for a 
man. The Matabele, an equally brave people, 
when conquered, immediately became the servants 
of their conquerors. No one has ever made a ser- 
vant of a Masai; nor were they ever conquered; 
they -have been cheated a little, but they have 
always negotiated with the white man as equals. 
They employ a servile tribe as blacksmiths and 
themselves practise no crafts except those of the 
beauty parlour. Four Holy Ghost Fathers work 
among them, but by far the greater part remain 
pagan and polygamous. Nor have they been 
influenced by the Mohammedan missionaries 
who are making more converts than the Christ- 
ians in some areas round the Lakes. At the time 
of writing, it is announced that they have elected 
a Catholic paramount chief. There was no para- 
mount chief before; authority resided in an intri- 
cate system of local chiefs and elders; the new 
office is, I think, that of an ambassador rather 
than of a ruler. They have found it convenient to 
appoint an educated spokesman to deal for them, 
not so much with the British Commissioners who 
understand them, as with the educated Africans 
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will be published shortly by Chapman and 
Hall. 











of other tribes who will shortly be assuming 
power and who would like to despise them be- 
cause they do not wear shorts but have inherited 
an ineradicabie awe of them. The Masai are not 
primitive in the way that pygmies and bushmen 
are. They are an intelligent people who have de- 
liberately chosen to retain their own way of life. 
Tobacco, snuff and South African sherry are the 
only products of white civilisation which they 
value. Like the French they recognise nationality 
by social habits rather than by race. Men and 
women from other tribes who marry among them 
and conform to local custom are accepted. In one 
boma near Arusha I saw a head-man who was by 
origin a Sikh. I had always thought Sikhs a re- 
markably handsome people until I saw him 
beside the Masai. Those who have been encour- 
aged to seek higher education outside their 
pastures usually return and at once eagerly re- 
adopt the costume and customs of their people. 
The few who go to the cities are said to turn 
criminal. Thirty years ago it was predicted that 
the Masai would become extinct. In fact they 
have slightly increased in numbers. 


March 2. The excursion to the Masai was not 
quite as exhilarating as I had hoped. Early on 
the cold grey morning the Acting Provincial 
Commissioner called with the news that the 
officer who had volunteered to accompany me 
had gone sick. ‘But you'll be all right,’ he said, 
‘your driver knows where to go. You will find the 
District Commissioner Peebles in camp there and 
he will show you everything. The place is called 
Tinka-Tinka. Better take sandwiches with you.’ 

He presented a police.driver to me and 
addressed him in Swahili; the words ‘Tinka- 
Tinka’ occurred in the introduction. The man, 
who came from Tanga, repeated ‘Tinka-Tinka’ 
in a knowledgeable way. It was arranged that 
he should return in a Land-Rover after I had 
breakfasted. 

I secured a packet of food and by nine I and 
my monoglot driver were on the road, the main 
road north to Nairobi. We drove for two hours, 
passing the police post which marked the Kenya 
frontier. It struck me as odd that an officer of 
the Tanganyika service should be presiding in 
Kenya, but I had no means of communicating 
my doubts and was dulled by the blank monotony 
of the countryside. The sum was now out. At 
length we turned off the road and came to a stop 
at a clearing where there stood six little tin 
market stalls. The name of the place was plainly 
displayed on a painted board, ‘NGUTATEK.’ 

‘Tinka-Tinka?’ I asked. 

‘Tinka-Tinka.’ 

I pointed to the signboard but my guide was 
not only monoglot but illiterate. “Tinka-Tinka,’ 
he said firmly. 

‘Bwana Peebles?’ I asked. 

‘Bwana Peebles,’ he replied. Then he got out 
of the car and lay down in the shade of a tree. 

Great elouds of flies and bees surrounded the 
little shops. They were kept by Africans and were 
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stecked with identical, miscellaneous goods. I 
entered one and asked ‘Ngutatek?’ 

‘Ngutatek, the shopkeeper confirmed. 

‘No, Tinka-Tinka?’ 

‘Tinka-Tinka.” 

‘Bwana Peebles?’ 

An emphatic shake of the head. ‘No Bwana 
Peebles.’ 

‘DC?’ 

‘No DC.’ 

I went to, my supine driver. ‘No Bwana 
Peebles. No DC.’ 

He nodded vigorously. ‘Bwana Peebles DC. 
Tinka-Tinka.’ 

I despaired and returned to the Land-Rover. 
Presently there appeared a small group of un- 
mistakable Masai, young warriors covered in 
ochre; their hair plaited and coated with red; 
bracelets and necklaces and ear-rings of copper 
and beads; spears and knobkerries in hand; their 
ruddy togas falling loose and open to reveal their 
dyed flanks. They stared at me and the car. I 
attempted my little catechism about Tinka and 
Bwana Peebles. They spat (a politeness, I was 
told later) and sauntered away. They swaggered 
into the shops and bought nothing. They swag- 
gered on to my driver and stared at him. He got 
up and moved farther away to the shade of 
another tree, plainly scared of them. An hour 
passed. Then there appeared a Kikuyu boy. I 
welcomed, as I little expected to do when I set 
out, the evidence in shorts and shirt of European 
influence. He had a few words of English. 

I began my little catechism. No DC here. DC 
not coming here. A big meeting of Masai? Not 
here. Where? That way; pointing vaguely into 
the bush. But is this Tinka-Tinka? Tinka that way, 
just here. He pointed to some huts half a mile 
distant. Show me. I roused my driver. We 
bumped along the track and found a well with 
a mechanical pump. This was Tinka. There: was 
no one about. ‘Tell this boy in Swahili where 
the Masai are meeting.’ Some conversation en- 


sued after which my driver got into the car and: 


drove off very crossly in the opposite direction 
to the one indicated. We drove another twenty 
miles into Kenya and came to an Indian shop. 
Here the driver made some inquiries as the result 
of which he turned the car round and drove 
futiously back over the road we had travelled. 

‘Arusha?’ I asked. 

“Arusha.” 

At a river-crossing near the Tanganyika border 
we had passed an agreeable-looking little road- 
house. Here I made him stop. I did not want to 
accept defeat without one more effort. The 
hotelier was English and kindly disposed. Yes, he 
knew about the Masai gathering but he thought it 
was to be a week or two later. He knew where 
the DC was in camp. He explained the mystery 
of ‘Tinka.’ It is an onomatopeeic word used in 
those parts for any mechanical device. The pump 
at the well was a Tinka. There were Tinkas all 
Over the place, one at the site of the DC’s camp, 
which was below the western slopes of Kiliman- 
jaro. The hotelier came out to my driver and 
explained to him in great detail how to get there. 
The man repeated the route sullenly but appar- 
ently with accuracy. All now seemed set: fair. I 
Parted from my rescuer with warm thanks at one 
o'clock. I ate my luncheon which the driver 
refused to share, whether from religious scruples 
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or sheer bad temper L.do not know. We stopped 
and refilled with petsol at the frontier post. 
Presently we left the main road and took to dirt 
tracks. Then it came on to rain. 5 

We were now, it was plain from the quality 
of the cattle, in an area of European occupation. 
It seemed an improbable venue for Masai 
initiation ceremonies, We passed various signs 
illegible to my driver which indicated farms and 
government establishments, but he drove on 
through the mud and rain as fast as he could go 
with a grim lack of curiosity which suggested 
confidence. He was following instructions, I 
assumed. It was three hours before I realised he 
was completely lost. Then I said ‘Arusha,’ and we 
were looking for a place to turn in the deep lane 
when there appeared on foot two uniformed 
Askaris. These were men from the camp we were 
seeking. They climbed into the car, directed us 
and at last, with an hour of daylight ieft, I met 
Bwana Peebles who had expected me at ten 
o'clock that morning and now greeted me with 
good humour. 





There was no assembly of the Masai, such as 
I had been led to expect. That, as the hotelier had 
said, was in the future. The holy hill where the 
initiation had to take. place was separated from 
the main tribal grazing grounds by the European 
farms and it was to arrange a corridor through 
which the assembly and its herds could pass that 
the DC and his vet were now in camp. The 
holiness of the hill was traditional; the Masai 
resolutely maintained their rights to its use, 
despite any inconvenience to the ‘immigrant 
races,’ but I gathered the initiation ceremony 
would be convivial rather than devotional. A 
warrior may not marry but he enjoys wide 
privileges among the unmarried girls of the tribe. 
When he becomes an elder, he marries, his wife’s 
head is shaven to make her unattractive and an 
operation is performed which is thought to make 
her. impervious to the temptations of love. His 
diet is reduced but his influence in conference 
grows. It was this transition, in early middle age, 
that was being prepared at this new Tinka. Half 
a dozen of the prospective candidates for 
maturity were there, living in a neighbouring 
boma. I was invited to enter this little enclosure 
where each family has its own hut and its own 
entrance to the thorn stockade, and the cattle 
are penned at night among the surrounding 
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dwellings. Cow dung was the main constituent 
of the architecture. 

‘If only people would realise that the Masai 
are just men with two legs,’ said the DC. ‘Euro- 
peans go quite dotty about them one way or 
another.’ 

‘Doesn't everyone love them?’ 

‘No, indeed.’ 

As we were talking, a neighbouring farmer, of 
Boer extraction, came into camp. It was plain 
that he for one did not at all relish the passage 
of the Masai through his property. Mr. Peebles 
disabused me of many popular fallacies, such as 
that the Masai bleed their cattle and subsist on 
their blood as a staple diet. It is only done, he 
told me, either ceremoniously or to stop them 
straying in time of drought. Also of the belief 
that they are totally untouched by the modern 
world. When he first came to the district, he told 
me, before he had learned the language, he was 
confronted in his office by a Masai warrior in 
full rig, standing on one leg. He turned to his 
clerk and said in Swahili: ‘Can you find some- 
one to interpret?’ 

‘That will not be necessary,’ said. the Masai 
in English. ‘I have come to ask for a passport 
to attend a Boy Scouts’ Jamboree in London.’ 


The British officials in Tanganyika are of three 
groups none wholly sympathetic to one another. 
Near the top are those who were young men of 
military age in 1938 and 1939. They considered 
at that time that they could best serve their 
country at a great distance from the European 
war which all foresaw. These are now in many 
cases* being appointed to Provincial Commis- 
sionerships, enjoying seniority to men of their 
own age who came to Africa after serving, often 
with distinction, in the armed forces. This second 
group, now District Commissioners, are inclined 
to resent this precedence. Below them are the 
young men who have been produced by the 
Butler Education Act. These fear that before they’ 
can rise very high in the Colonial Service their 
jobs will be taken by natives. Nor are they all 
entirely happy in their immediate circumstances. 
The State, it seems, has not inculcated middle- 
class prudence in the newly created middle class. 
In the early days of the British Empire young 
men without private means did not aspire to 
support white consorts until they had risen above 
the lowest ranks. Disease made promotion rapid. 
The young men coming out from England now 
come from families in which, traditionally, men 
marry young. They sadly present budgets which 
prove that they cannot afford wives, children, 
motor-cars and the club bar. It is R’s task to 
explain that they have no very bitter grievance. 


March 3. Our next stage was a short one, less 
than sixty miles to Moshi, the capital of the 
Chagga country which I had entered from the 
other side in my trip from Mombasa. It was 
downhill into a hot plain. I hoped to persuade R 
and the Brigadier to spend the night at the Ger- 
man hotel on the other side of Kilimanjaro where 
I had been so comfortable, but there is a huge, 
brand-new hotel in Moshi itself, built, owned 
and managed by a Greek; it is named The Living- 
stone, though Livingstone never came within 200 
miles of it. It is the most up-to-date in Tangan- 
yika, all concrete and plastic and chromium 
plate, and has proved very useful to film com- 
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pafiies who come to make dramas of African life 
‘on location.’ A film company was in occupation 
of the greater part of it at that moment and their 
lure proved irresistible to the Brigadier, who 
hoped to find a galaxy of Hollywood starlets. In 
this he was disappointed. The heroines had 
already done their part and packed up, leaving 
the hero, of international repute, and a large, 
exclusively male rear column of cameramen and 
‘executives.’ But the Livingstone was well 
equipped and well served, like a liner un- 
accountably stranded. 

Let me here give a word of advice to fellow- 
tourists in East Africa: keep away from hotels 
run by the British. We have no calling to this 
profession. Things are often better farther south, 
but in Tanganyika especially all the defects 
which distress us at home are accentuated. The 
forbidding young women who stand behind the 
‘reception’ counters in English provincial hotels 
have taken the place of post office clerks in the 
popular imagination for their combination of 
aloofness with incompetence. Many a weary 
traveller must have wondered what these 
wretches do in their hours of leisure. In East 
Africa he can find out. They sit about with their 
patrons and make bright conversation. We had 
suffered from them already and I was to suffer 
more. Nothing like that happened at the Living- 
stone. But I felt homesick for the cool verandah 
of Kibo. 

Arusha is a colonial town. Moshi is a model of 
what liberals hope to see in a self-governing 
dominion. The Chagga number about 300,000; 
their land is fertile and healthy. They have in 
recent years evolved something like a constitu- 
tional monarchy. When the Germans came they 
found a number of local chiefs divided by rival- 
ries which sometimes became violent. They 
hanged a number of chiefs and appointed one 
Marealle as paramount. It is his grandson who 
now reigns as Mshumbree Marealle II, the 
Mangi Mkuu. He is not infrequently spoken of 
as ‘King Tom.’ Under him sits the Chagga Coun- 
cil comprising three Divisional Chiefs, seven- 
teen Area Chiefs, seventeen elected members, 
six nominated and six co-opted members. There 
is an independent judicature. By all accoiints it 
works well and the Chagga have ambitions of 
absorbing their neighbours, the Pare. 

We arrived at Moshi at nine o’clock in the 
morning. The Brigadier’s eyes brightly scanned 
the hall of the hotel but he was told that the film 
eempany had already set out for their day’s work. 
They had hired a number of corner-boys and 
were dressing them up as Masai and teaching 
them ‘tribal’ dances. 

I was taken off to. the Council Offices and 
introduced to the paramount chief. The Council 
Offices are brand-new, spick and span, all paid 
for from local revenue. Marealle is a very en- 
gaging young man, who has qualified himself for 
his high office by taking courses in social admin- 
istration, economics, sociology and psychology 
at the London School of Economics, without 
suffering from any of the radical influences 
popularly associated with that institution. He has 
also served in Tanganyika as a Welfare Officer 
and Programmes Manager of the Tanganyika 
Broadcasting Station and has translated Kipling’s 
If into Kiswahili. He put me in charge of a 
subordinate to be shown the beauties of his offices 
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and dismissed meé with an invitation to cimnef 
that evening, saying: ‘Don’t trouble to dress. 
Come in your tatters.and rags.’ 

At a Commercial School, the only one (I 
think) in Tanganyika, I found a mixed class of 
male and female, Chagga and Indian (male 
Chaggas predominating), taking a_ secretarial 
course. I should have known better than to put 
my head into that classroom. I have been caught 
before in this way by nuns. I smirked and 
attempted to get away when I heard the fateful 
words, *. . . would so much appreciate it if you 
gave them a little address.’ 

‘I am awfully sorry I haven’t anything pre- 
pared. There’s nothing I could possibly talk about 
except to say how much I admire everything.’ 


NY 





‘Mr. Waugh, these boys are all pid to write 
good English. Tell them how you learned to write 
so well.’ 

Like a P. G. Wodehouse hero I gazed desper- 
ately at the rows of dark, curious faces. 

‘Mr. Waugh is a great writer from England. 
He will tell you how to be great writers.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘well. I have spent fifty-four 
years trying to learn English and | still find I 
have recourse to the dictionary almost every day. 
English,’ I said, warming a little to my subject, 
‘is incomparably the richest language in the world. 
There are two or three quite distinct words to 
express every concept and each has a subtle 
difference of nuance.’ 

This was clearly not quite what was required. 
Consternation was plainly written on all the faces 
of the aspiring clerks who had greeted me with 
so broad a welcome. 

‘What Mr. Waugh means,’ said the teacher, 
‘is that English is very simple really. You will 
not learn all the words. You can make your 
meaning clear if you know a few of them.’ 

The students brightened a little. I left it at 
that. 

Dinner that evening was highly enjoyable. R, 
the Brigadier and an English accountant and his 
newly arrived wife and an elderly Greek doctor 
and his wife comprised the party. Marealle was 
in anything but ‘tatters and rags’; a dandy with 
great social grace. His house, not fifty miles 
from the nearest Masai bomas, is of a date with 
everything in Moshi, entirely European in design 
and furniture; tiled bathrooms with towels to 
match their pastel tints, a radiogram in every 
room, the latest illustrated papers from England 
and the USA, a grog tray on the verandah. Only 
the cooking was African. two delicious curries. I 
cajoled the accountant’s wife into asking our host 
to turn off the wireless. 
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Marealle talked with bumaur of his experiences 
abroad, of how he had seen people in England 
eat lobsters, which struck him as_ peculiarly 
obscene. ‘In Africa,’ he said, ‘we do not like to 
eat small things.’ He had been sent on a tour of 
the USA, had addressed meetings of Rotarians 
and made an enormous collection of neck-ties, 
which after dinner he displayed, all hanging in a 
specially constructed cabinet. He is Lutheran by 
religion but no bigot; of his brothers, both of 
whom hold high positions, one is Catholic and 
the other Mohammedan ‘It simply depends what 
school you have been to.’ he explained. His son, 
who has spent much of his childhood in Wales, 
is now at the school at Tabora which I visited 
when I first passed through the territory. It was 
new then and regarded rather quizzically as an 
attempt, unlikely to succeed, to introduce the 
English public school system to Africa. Marealle 
is as hostile to Makerere (the native university 
in Uganda) as any die-hard colonial. Outside 
England I have never heard a good word for 
Makerere. 


March 4. Early this morning we caught our 
only glimpse of the film company. As the Briga- 
dier and I stood in the hall settling our bills there 
swept past us a handsome man surrounded by 
understtappers. One of the understrappers picked 
up the Brigadier’s attaché case and followed the 
hero. Too quick for pursuit, the party climbed 
into their cars and drove off to the game reserve 
beyond the reach of any communication. The 
Brigadier’s case contained the confidential re- 
ports on the entire secretariat of the district. He 
accepted the loss in a soldierly fashion as part of 
the fortunes of war. When I said goodbye to him 
eight days later in Dar, he had still had no news 
of his lost property. 


March 7. A swift, uneventful drive back to 
Dar-es-Salaam, some 350 miles through Koragwe 
and Morongoro once more, as the coast road is 
impassable. 


March 8, 9, 10, 11. Peaceful empty days and 
sociable evenings. I found in the Club library 
several books I missed when they were first 
published, among them Black Lamb and Grey 
Falcon, by Dame Rebecca West. I notice she 
repeatedly describes the Croats (in whose affairs 
I once played a minute and ignoble part) as 
‘angry young men. Did she, I wonder, coin the 
phrase? 

The English newspapers, which reached us four 
days late, reported great excitement about dis- 
turbances in Nyasaland. The ladies who worked 
as cypher-clerks in Government House were 
sometimes called away in the middle of dinner to 
deal with incoming despatches. This was the full 
extent of the ‘emergency’ as far as I saw it. A 
Socialist Member of Parliament spent some days 
in the town, in transit. He had been evicted from 
somewhere, but whether from Nyasaland, Nor- 
thern Rhodesia or Southern Rhodesia no one 
seemed to know. I asked what he had said of 
an inflammatory nature, where, to whom and in 
what language, but got no answer until eventually 
the Times appeared on the Club table. There was 
then no noticeable rush of members to inform 
themselves. A good deal more interest was taken 
in the outcome of a case then being heard in 
which the widow of a local Greek magnate was 
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contesting his will. QCs had been flown out 
from England to argue the matter. Their presence 
caused more remark than the politician’s. 

Tourist traffic to Nyasaland was interrupted. 
| therefore decided to leave across the frontier 
of Northern Rhodesia. 


March 12. R drove me on my way as far as 
Iringa in the southern highlands. We started at 
dawn and arrived in time for a late luncheon, 
being delayed for half an hour by an elephant 
who stepped into the road 200 yards ahead of us. 
We stopped. He stood facing us, twitching his 
ears—a sign, | am told of vexation. Elephants 
have been known to charge cars. He was very 
large, with fine tusks. R’s fear for his Mercedes- 
Benz was controlled but acute. He turned and 
drove back a quarter of a mile. ‘I think we can 
go faster than he can over a long distance,’ he 
said. Then we waited until, in his own time, the 
elephant ambled away into the bush. 

Iringa is: a cool, pleasant little town with a 
railway-station but no railway and an excellent 
Greek restaurant. The natives of the place are 
called, if I heard aright ‘Hehe,’ a warlike people 
who defeated a German column and hold them- 
selves superior to the Masai. When the Masai last 
invaded, the grandfather of the present chief 
contemptuously put his sister in command of his 
forces. She drove them back with great slaughter. 
Now they mostly go to work in the copper mines 
and return’ dressed as cinema cowboys. There 
Were many Of them swaggering about the streets 
with spurs, ornamented leatherwork, brilliant 
shirts, huge hats; but most of the inhabitants of 
the town are ‘Greek and Indian. 

There was some jubilation that day in honour 
of a posse of police who had returned from 
pacifying Fort Hill across the Nyasa border; one 
of the few places where the disturbances had 
seemed formidable. 

Here wé were joined by Mr. Newman, the 
DC from Mbeya, some 150 miles south-west, the 
place from which I was to take the aeroplane 
to Rhodesia. Mr. Newman is a stalwart ex- 
airman whose post lies nearest to Nyasa of any 
in Tanganyika. He was serenely unimpressed by 
the rumours of danger which had been brought 
by some Indian refugees from the disturbed area. 

There is a current explanation of the reports 
that European cars are being stoned. The respon- 
sible Ministry in Rhodesia is said to have insti- 
tuted an investigation into traffic. Since the native 
Observers are not handy with paper and pencil, 
they were instructed to put a stone into a basket 
for every vehicle that passed them. A journalist 
finding a man at the side of the road with a 
basketful of stones asked what they were for and 
received the answer: ‘For cars.’ 


March 13. I said goodbye to R and his 
Mercedes-Benz and drove on with Mr. Newman 
in his Land-Rover. It is tedious to the reader to 
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be presented with long expressions of gratitude 
for the kindnesses an author receives in his 
travels. It must already be abundantly clear that 
R had devised nearly all the pleasures of the last 
weeks. Mr. Newman took me from him and for 
the next two days did all that the oldest friend 
could have done for the stranger thrust upon him. 

The road climbs from Iringa to Mbeya; at the 
end one is chilly and breathless. We stopped 
briefly at the Consolata Fathers’ Mission, a fine 
group of buildings like a small Italian town. 
‘They are the most powerful people in the dis- 
trict,’ said Mr. Newman. With the sinking of heart 
always accompanying the inspection of school 








laboratories, I was shown the thriving schools. 
Then the old priest who was guiding us, an 
Italian long habituated to Africa, spoke of 
African ‘nationalism.’ The mistake, he said, was 
to introduce ‘Africanisation’ through politics 
instead of through service. None of the young men 
now filling the lower government offices should 
have been sent from England. Natives should 
have filled those places and an all-African admin- 
istration should have been built up from the 
bottom. Instead we contemplated handing over 
the highest posts to men who had nothing except 
the ability to make themselves popular. Like 
everyone I met he spoke well of Mr. Nyerere, but 
he doubted the ability of his party to govern. 

It was not a new point of view, but the speaker 
gave it authority. British officials say that you 
cannot leave a native Field Officer in charge of 
a road-gang. He either cheats them or the govern- 
ment, favours his own tribe or kin, lacks author- 
ity and so on. (In fact in Tanganyika a large 
number of foremen are half-breeds from the 
Seychelles, who are found to be more skilful than 
natives in what used to be called ‘man-manage- 
ment.’) It is the debate that occupies all the 
colonial territories, in which a stranger would be 
absurd to join. What does seem-plain to me is 
that if the Groundnuts Scheme had been con- 
ceived and executed by natives, everyone would 
point to it as incontrovertible evidence that they 
were unfit to manage their own affairs. — 

We came into open downland where the pas- 
ture, I was told, is not as good as it looks. Here 
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in the Sao hills, in a Climate rather like that of 
Kenya, there subsists a little pocket of settlers 
who live rather as my old friends used to live in 
the ‘Happy Valley.’ If I was told the truth, they 
are rather more bizarre. One of them has turned 
Mohammedan; another came to a tea party given 
for Princess Margaret with his own tea-pot full 
of brandy and ginger ale. There is a field for 
research here, I was told, in that sparse grass- 
land, under that kinetic glare, in that absence of 
atmosphere, for Kinsey and Wolfenden. I should 
have liked to linger but we drove on. In the next 
range of hills Mr. Newman had lately been busy 
arresting and rusticating a school of witches 
whose fertility cult required human blood-letting 
on a scale which often proved fatal. We reached 
Mr. Newman’s house at tea-time. 

Mbeya is a little English garden-suburb with 
no particular reason for existence. It was built in 
the Thirties as a provincial capital at the time 
when gold was mined there. Now there is a little 
aerodrome and a collection of red roofs among 
conifers and eucalyptus trees, a bank, a post 
office, a police station. There is also an hotel, 
named after the non-existent railway, where at 
that time, it was reputed, there lurked some dis- 
gruntled English journalists who had been for- 
bidden entrance to Nyasaland; they were now 
engaged in causing annoyance among the re- 
served and isolated community by interviewing 
the Indians and American missionaries who had 
taken alarm and sought refuge here. Mrs. New- 
man forbade me to go to this hotel and very 
kindly put me up for the night in her own cheer- 
ful villa. 


March 14. Rain. I was taken to the police 
Station to have my passport stamped, to the 
bank, to the office of the airline and to the club 
where I again met the policeman, the banker, 
the official of the air line. 

There was a long wait at the aerodrome. The 
building consisted of a neat little waiting-room 
with a good deal of window on which the rain 
beat hard. It was pleasant to find a place dedi- 
cated to this form of travel which lacked a loud- 
speaker, but it was none the less a drab and 
depressing spot. Large docks in recent years have 
become mere tunnels through which one passes 
from ship to train, but the delights of the water- 
front of small ports, everywhere in the world, 
are still unspoiled. Smali aerodromes have noth- 
ing to offer except shelter and boredom. Presently 
there was a noise in the sky and the vehicle 
appeared through the rain. We were off by 3.30 
and bumped about above the clouds, seeing 
nothing. 
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CONGO NERVES 


Sir,—In an otherwise admirable article on Congo 
Nerves in the Central African Federation, Mr. 
Creighton concludes with the generally accepted ex- 
planation of the Congo crisis—that is, lack of politi- 
cal and general education before independence. 

Elsewhere in his article Mr. Creighton takes Mr. 
Oginga Odinga to task for ‘dismissing recent events 
in the Congo as just part of decolonisation.’ I was 
rot present at Mr. Odinga’s press conference so can- 
not say how far this is an accurate interpretation of 
what he said, but I have a copy of his press state- 
ment, and interviewed him myself the following day. 
It seems to me that the case he put to me deserves 
some publicity, because it is the very point that is 
still being missed by reporters and commentators in 
the press in this country. Mr. Odinga said in his press 
statement: ‘What is happening in the Congo is a 
result of Belgian misrule. Africans were ill-tréated. 
This is why, as individuals, they have retaliated. 
Europeans should draw the correct moral from this. 
They should readjust themselves so that they can 
live with Africans as fellow-citizens. White people in 
Central and South Africa should note.’ He elaborated 
to me by saying that if the atrocities committed by 
Belgians in the past were to be weighed against atro- 
cities committed by Africans to date, the. African 
record would hardly merit the banner headline treat- 
ment it has received. 


Belgian sins, in short, have been those of commis- 
sion, and not simply those of omission, though the 
omissions may be important. Not only are we less 
than a lifetime away from the period when basketfuls 
of African hands, cut off as punishment for failure to 
provide sufficient ivory and rubber, were delivered to 
Leopold’s agents along the Congo; not only are more 
and more stories of Belgian reprisals against ‘mutin- 
ous’ towns where Africans refused to surrender their 
arms to Belgian soldiers leaking out, but the whole 
much-vaunted ‘civilising’ policy of paternalism exer- 
cised since 1908 by the Belgian Government has 
received a credit that it cannot conceivably have 
deserved. What must the denial of all political and 
trade union rights, until a year or so ago, have meant 
in effect but a complete political repression? One 
estimate of the number of political prisoners in the 
Congo a few years ago is as high as 4,000. 

The tragedy of the Congo is therefore not that the 
Belgians ‘gave’ the Congolese no political education 
but rather that they vigorously repressed all attempts 
at political self-expression. The lesson for govern- 
ments farther south is in Mr. Odinga’s warning— 
against repression, and the refusal to sacrifice white 
privilege.—Yours faithfully, 

ROSALYNDE AINSLIE 


Africa South, Abford House, Wilton Road, SWI 
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Sir,—It is easier to praise than to try to criticise Mr. 
Creighton’s article Congo Nerves on page 173 of 
July 29 issue. Had he omitted the last paragraph of 
it, any adverse comment from an African would have 
been inconceivable. 

One certainly expected the irresponsible Right- 
wing extremists. among the Europeans (who implac- 
ably oppose colonial liberation movements) to 
express delight on reading the highly sensational but 
sad and inaccurate reports of the administrative 
‘chaos’ in Conge after independence. They said, ‘We 
told you so.’ Yet, what ts it that they had told us? 
Was it that Africans were incapable of governing 
themselves without chaos? The events in Congo do 
not support this view because there are many Inde- 
pendent African States which are happy, peaceful 
and orderly. 

Or did they foresee revenge against the Europeans 
by the Africans who feel that they have suffered 
merciless exploitation and severe oppression for over 
a century? Many people would deny knowledge of 
any such prophecy. Reports of revenge and hatred 
against Europeans (if true) came as a shocking sur- 
prise and this is why it is regarded as the number 
one lesson. However, it is highly improbable that 
it could happen elsewhere 

Nevertheless, your readers should appreciate that 
violence against the Belgians (however vicious) was 
not altogether unprovoked. The Belgian Army 
officers were disloyal to the new Congolese Govern- 
ment and refused to have the Army Africanised. 
Congolese wanted full or real as opposed to ‘paper’ 
or national independence; hence the refusal of the 
Force Publique to obey Belgian Army officials. In 
other words (and as Mr. Lumumba was at pains to 
explain at the press conference he gave at the London 
Airport), there was never any ‘mutiny’ properly so 
called. Moreover, the Belgians have never even tried 
to ‘deny or conceal their (evil) designs to have a 
separate wealthy Katanga State controlled by their 
puppet and oppressive ‘African’ Government. For 
the above reasons, Africans seem exclusively con- 
cerned with the invasion by the Belgians into the free 
Congo without consulting the President or Premier. 

Now that there is chaos in both South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia (white governed), shall we also 
turn round and say, ‘We told you so’? Obviously, 
everyone is back where they started. And where do 
we go from there? The concepts of ‘partnership’ or 
‘multi-racialism’ are unreal and self-deceptive. As 
you quite rightly pointed out on July 15, these con- 
cepts are ‘being used . as a cover for continued 
domination: of white over black. ... One of the 
lessons of events in Congo would seem to be that 
this camouflage cannot continue.’ Eventually the only 
solution lies in non-racialism which is advocated by 
all of us in East,.Central and South Africa.— 
Yours faithfully, 

M. MAINZA CHONA 
Vice-President and UK Representative. 
United National Independence Party, 
Northern Rhodesia (London Office), 
200 Gower Street, NW1 


* 


Sir,—May I correct a misprint in my article Congo 
Nerves printed last week? It read Sir Edgar White- 
head is ‘kept out of touch with the African masses 
by ... the incompetence of the capital’s Native 
Affairs Department.’ ‘Capital’s’ should have been 
‘colony’s.’ It is important that the Native Affairs 
Department is a ministry of the Southern Rhodesian 
territorial government with wide powers over 
Africans, and only Africans, in the whole colony.— 
Yours faithfully, 

T..R. M. CREIGHTON 
The Warden's Lodge, St. Patrick’s Hall, 

University of Reading 


THE SCHIZOID STATE 


Sir,—Two things need to be said in answer to Mr. 
Allighan’s argument about Bantu morals. The first 
is that he can have read or taken in very little anthro- 
pology or anything on the subject of primitive 
religion and society. If he had, he would know that 
modern research and inquiry into these matters have 
shown that so-called ‘Primitive’ religion and social 
organisation have a much stronger moral foundation 
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than has been realised in the past. Granted that 
there may be much in tribal life that to us seems 
terrible and often cruel, but usually there is found to 
be an underlying cause for these practices that can 
be turned to good use if dealt with sympathetically, 
It is not so much the Bantu’s tribal background that 
is to blame for his present morals. but the fact that 
in common with tribal groups all over the world, his 
old social and religious system is being broken up 
by industrialisation. 

Which brings me to the second thing: it is com- 
mon knowledge to those who have lived in areas 


where a rural economy is giving place to an indus | 


trial that troubles start when the old communities 
are broken up Tribal peoples leave their villages 
and are catapulted into ‘civilised’ society. Far from 
giving a ‘coating of civilisation. as Mr. Allighan 
says, it is more likely to demoralise them. They are 


not yet equipped to cope with living in an industrial | 


community, especially if the people for whom they 
work make no attempt to understand their problems, 


In India, where the Government is rapidly increasing | 


industrial projects, the same problem ,of teaching 
people to live in an industrial society arises. South 
Africans seem to want the rest of the world to think 
that their problem is a unique one. It is not. It is y 
common problem which they are making unique by 
their coloured approach to it. Not only will they be 


unable to build up a stable industrial society with | 


their present approach, but they will ruin their own 
economy, and they will have only themselves to 
blame.—Yours faithfully, 


MARGARET D. BUDD 


Ballavpur PO, Raniganij, E. Rly., 
West Bengal, North India 


* 
Sir,—Do you think that one day Mr. Allighan will 


realise that first-hand experience of the Bantu is | 


precisely what apartheid is designed to suppress? I | 


don’t.—Yours faithfully, 
J. F. LETHBRIDGE 


3 Lyndhurst Terrace, NW3 


THE BLACK BOX 

Sir,—In recent articles on this subject considerable 
confusion of thought has been caused by overlook- 
ing the basic fact that these ‘Radionic’ and 
‘Radiasthesia’ boxes do not actually diagnose from 
the materials placed in them, but simply record what 
is in the mind of the operator concerning the person 
or animal being ‘diagnosed.’ This recording occurs 
whether the operator’s mental concept is accurate or 
imaginary; he will get a reaction from the box when 
the dials are set to correspond with what is in his 
mind at the time. If he thinks the specimen is from 
someone with nephritis, he will get various indica- 
tions of disease of some part of the kidney system, 
and similarly with other organs of the body if he 


suspects them of being affected. This does not indi- 7 


cate fraud, the operator may be completely sincere, } 


but he always gets a reflex action through his fingers 
when the instrument numbers indicate the disease he 
suspects, and as it is a nervous reflex, he cannot 
prevent it. This gives him the impression that the 


Box is actually doing the diagnosis, but as various © 


electronic engineers have pointed out, the internal 7 


structure of the Box gives no indication whatever 


that this is possible. Moreover, the operators them- | 


selves say that they get correct results with the Box 
even if the wrong specimen is put into it, provided 
they are thinking of the right one. If specimens of 
blood are given to an operator without giving him 
the slightest clue as to whether they have come from 
healthy or diseased individuals, it will be found he 


cannot even tell the sex of the donor, nor whether 


they have any disease or not. 


ae ATR GM eye 


Coming now to the use of these Boxes for treat- § 
ment purposes, it has been known throughout human § 
history that earnest prayer for the sick, or concen- | 


trated, unselfish, sympathetic thoughts sent out to 
one who is ill, often have a beneficial effect, but no 
Box is needed as an intermediary, in fact it only 
confuses the issue and misleads all those connected 
with it as to what is actually happening.—Yours 
faithfully, 

H. TUDOR EDMUNDS 


1 Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks 
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AFTER WOLFENDEN 


Sir,—I was not concerned in my letter to justify any 
‘extended meaning’ of the Street Offences Act; but 
merely to argue that the Divisional Court had quite 
reasonably held the facts in Smith v. Hughes to be 
within the ordinary meaning of Section 1, and that 
Mr. Cline’s charge that the Court had come near 
io making prostitution a crime was extravagant. 

Following ‘he metaphor of Lord Justice Denning 
(as he then was) in a well-known case, the Divisional 
Court did not have to consider any ‘ruck’ in the 
‘texture’ of the Street Offences Act, as Mr. Cline 
would have us believe. Neither does the Act need ‘a 
normal man of fairly robust disposition’ to make 
ii work. It requires ‘hree concurrent conditions: (1) 
@ common prostitute (2) who solicits or loiters 
(merely) and (3) in a street or public place. 

As for Mr Miller, one cannot equate admissible 
evidence with judicial discretion—which appears to 
be Mr. Miller's problem—since the former involves 
a@rule to which the 'stter is an exception. What facts 
a judge may consider without requiring strict proof 
isa matter for his discretion, and the manner in 
which the discretion is exercised makes it unimpeach- 
able. What evidence can be legally obtained to prove 
facts in issue is a matter not of unimpeachable dis- 
cretion but of law, and cases can be found in the 
books showing the errors of trial judges being righted 
on appeal. I stick to what I said previously. 

It should be noted that in Smith v. Hughes the 
Court was quite alive to one of the suggested effects 
of the Act, namely sending prostitution underground. 
—Yours faithfully, 

HARRY THORPE 
4 Tilsworth Road, Beaconsfield, Bucks 


TOURIST IN. AFRICA 


Sm—I wish Mr.. Waugh had tasted what he 
describes ‘a horrible mess of mealies.’ The Swahilis 
are renowned for their cooking and their normal 
diet is cassava (a local variety of potatoes) and fish 
prepared in coconut milk. I. would rather prefer the 
Swahili’s ‘cassava and fish’ to ‘fish and chips’ you 
buy in Englanc. 

Also most Swahilis -are Mohammedans and 
abstain from. drinking. Most of their wages are spent 
in paying excessive poll taxes or decorating their 
clean and homely houses.—Yours faithfully, 

A. KHAKI 
YMCA, Vittoria Walk, Cheltenham 


Sin—In his.current exposition of Africana Mr. 
Waugh refers to ‘a revered commissioner named 
Charles Douglas.’ I presume that our expert means 
the famous administrator and author, Sir Charles 
Dundas.— Yours faithfully, 
T. O. BEIDELMAN 
University of Oxford, 
Institute of Social Anthropology, 
11 Keble Road, Oxford 


NO ROOM FOR HOOPER 


Sir,—Pinfold may have been ‘neither a soldier nor 
a regular soldier, as my review said last week, but 
that was not how Mr. Waugh in fact described him: 
the quotation should have read ‘neither a scholar nor 
a regular soldier. —Yours faithfully, 

JOHN COLEMAN 
106 Baker Street, W1 


THE PROMS 


Sir,—Mr. Pirouet should have read my letter before 
feplying to it. I dealt specifically with the pro- 
grammes appended by Mi Glock to his article. These 
will be heard by a thousand times more people than 
the Albert Hall can house. My statements about the 
humber and duration of items were accurate. If Mr. 
Pirouet thinks that the virtual exclusion of Wagner 
is justified by the performances of his works else- 
Where, why include Mozart and Beethoven in the 
Proms? 

Mr. Glock professed to represent orchestral music 
from the eighteenth century to the present day. I 
was not foolish enough to suggest that Britten and 
other living composers should not be included. But 
¥ I produce an anthology of English poetry which 
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includes one song by Shakespeare, one sonnet by 
Milton, twenty poems by T. S. Eliot and a dozen by 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox I should not expect even Mr. 
Pirouet to consider it representative. 

The fact is that the programmes are the personal 
choice of the BBC’s controller of music—a very sad 
one. He tried to anticipate criticism by alleging that 
they served two worthy purposes. They do not. 
—Yours faithfully, 

G. H. BOSWORTH 
Queen's Hotel, Eastbourne 


EXPORTS 


Sm,—In his article The Export Palaver Nicholas 
Davenport states : 

It may be true that the British exporters are 
not taking enough advantage of their privileged 
position in the continental markets of the Seven, 
but even if they were... 

Have we a privileged position? 

The company I represent is comparatively small, 
but more than 35 per cent. of our turnover is direct 
export. 

In the Seven countries the import duty on our pro- 
ducts is the same as the import duty on German and 
Belgian products, our chief competitors. 

When we export to the Common Market the 
Germans and Belgians have an advantage within the 
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Common Market of from 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. 
lower duty, depending on the country to which the 
import is being made,-and this differential is going 
to increase. 

Surely it is for the Government to have anomalies 
of this kind adjusted before appealing to us to in- 
crease our exports. From what I have been able to 
glean they do not propose to do anything about it.— 
Yours faithfully, 

D. C. B. SWINDEN 


26A Queen's Gate, Kensington, SW7 


DEMOCRACY 


Str,—General Eisenhower last week challenged the 
Soviet Union to agree to the holding of free elec- 
tions to permit people everywhere, in every nation 
and every continent, to vote on the following issue: 
Do you want: to live under a Communist rule or 
under a free system sucn as is found in the United 
States? 


I suggest that General Eisenhower before leaving 
his office should cease to support those dictators 
who are maintained by American support, to 
enable the Spanish people, too, to make this choice. 
—Yours faithfully, 

VICENTE GIRBAU 


37 Gordon Mansions, Torrington Place, WC1 





—and the cameras started turning. 


‘so | said, shoot...’ 


Five years ago Granada TV Network set up a Film and Television Unit 
at the London Zoo for documenting animal behaviour for both 
entertainment and scientific purposes. Since then the Granada 





Zoological Society Television and Film Unit has been in action 


regularly at the London Zoo and at Whipsnade. 

Among the Unit’s popular programmes are a film series called ““The 
Animal Story” (one of which, “Table Manners”’, won a prize at last 
year’s Venice Film Festival) ; “‘Zoo Time”’ (which has included Chi-Chi 
the panda and Congo the chimpanzee); and a new series of wide appeal 
onanimal life and behaviour, entitled ““A to Zoo” which is coming shortly. 
The Granada Zoo Unit has also produced scientific films, the latest of 
which is about the Oxygenation and Care of its Eggs by an Octopus. 
Other programmes which Granada will shortly present are a series of 
films made by Tom Harrisson in Borneo, and films recording animal life 
made by Douglas Fisher on a lonely island in the Atlantic. 

Programmes produced by the Granada Zoo Unit are on ITV at 


5 o'clock on Wednesdays. 


GRANADA TV NETWORK 
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Essays in Recognition 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Wesker Trilogy. 
(Royal Court.) 
One of the least remarked, 
yet most remarkable, 
differences between a 
play and a film lies in 
the effect the audience 
has upon the players. I 
remember reporting a 
rock-and-roll - riot -in a 
suburban cinema where 
a dull film kept unrolling 
on the screen, insulated 
from the intoxication it had provoked, and 
smearing its shadowy, refrigerated images 
across the blurred figure of the manager, 
who appealed, like a miniature Lord Montagu, 
for British decency and fair play. But in the 
- theatre, a cough or a guffaw, a belch or a 
groan, can change the whole rhythm and tone 
of the action by its unruly syncopation. Much 
ci the sheer theatrical impact of the Arnold 
Wesker trilogy on stage lies in its unnerving 
ability to embarrass the audience without para- 
lysing the actors. The end of Act HI in Roots, 
where Beatie Bryant dances her puppyish parody 
oi a corny ballet, the middle of Act ITI of I’m 
Talking About Jerusalem, where the father and 
mother mime the child’s version of the creation 
of humanity, are both blush-making, goose- 
pimpling assaults on middle-brow sophistication. 
Here are people who are also performers flayed 
of their everyday skins and obliged to appear in 
their raw flesh before a rag-bag public of paying 
customers. Mr. Wesker’s success in the theatre 
so far has only incidentally depended upon his 
knack of presenting political animals in a state 
of grace and disgrace. What stirs and prickles 
his audience is the sight of half-domesticated 
creatures exposed in the intimacy of their domes- 
tic lives—as if we were obliged to eavesdrop on 
the interior monologue of a cat in labour, or a 
frustrated. dog. 


It is a mistake to hail Mr. Wesker first as the 
socialist-realist, then to condemn him as the 
socialist-romantic. His political opinions, like 
most political opinions, are mainly accidental. 
What this trilogy seems to be saying is—look at 
this chapter of accidents and see how someone 
very like me could shuffle the pages of his 
development out of sequence. Here are people 
doing the wrong things for the right reasons. 
Here are betrayals through love and sacrifices 
through selfishness and cruelty through idealism. 
It is almost immaterial whether the aims are cap- 
able of being realised or the ambitions of being 
fulfilled. The three plays are about the failure 
of three different methods of propaganda. Mutual 
education is the theme—in Chicken Soup it is 
political, in Roots cultural and in I’m Talking 
About Jerusalem sociological. In the last, cur- 
rent production, a former YCL Valkyrie and 
an ex-Achilles of the International Brigade re- 
great to the country during the first flush of 





the 1945 Labour Government to produce hand- 
made furniture and live the life of the en- 
lightened Middle Ages. Hope after hope is 
aborted—the free-and-easy manners of the fac- 
tory grate against the assumptions of the feudal- 
and-difficult farm. The idealistic camaraderie of 
the forces is debased into the cynical indivi- 
dualism of the civvy. street. Hand-made crafts- 
manship turns out to be a’ subversive luxury 
in the era of mass-production for the Welfare 
State market. Each of these defeats is docu- 
mented with humour and compassion and only 
a critic infatuated with agit-prop would imagine 
that Mr. Wesker. is offering these rebuffs as 
symbols of the rout of Socialism. 

_ Yet the Wesker Trilogy somehow obstinately 
refuses to jell as three elevations of a house 
divided against itself. Partly this is because the 
drawings are not made to the same scale. Roots 
is the only one in which the author has withdrawn 
sufficiently to avoid including his own shadow 
in the picture. Its theme is the least political 
yet the most urgent—how can we persuade the 
masses to avoid enriching the adulterators who 
debauch them with trivialities? It is a slow, pains- 
taking play which only takes shape and sig- 
nificance when it is seen backwards from the 
final curtain. But then it displays the solidity 
and rest of an almost perfect small masterpiece. 
It somewhat underestimates that genuine culture 
of the working classes. which is non-intellectual 
—there is too little of the fun of darts and foot- 
ball, the satisfaction of cooking and gardening, 
the devotion to pigeon breeding and story telling. 
(This may be a racial inhibition: it is very diffi- 


cult for a Jew to be integrated in a working-class . 
household.) But Mr. Wesker never makes the. 
mistake of over-weighting his case to suit his con-— 


Opera 
The Message 
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victions. Mrs. Bryant’s stubborn anchorage in 
her own simple satisfactions is well suggested 
between the lines of the dialogue and the acting, 
Her daughter’s final speech is pitiful as a mani- 
festo but exhilarating as the first outburst of a 
dumb girl who has just learned to speak her 
mind. 

I'm Talking About Jerusalem, though more 
coherent than Chicken Soup With Barley, is 
equally entangled with autobiography. The 
characters seem to have been inefficiently edited 
out of life. Moments of tremendous vitality and 
truthfulness alternate with stretches of false 
sentiment and turgid abuse. Partly this is the 
fault of the production and the performances, 
though it cannot be entirely a coincidence. that 
the director John Dexter and his team are so 
successful with Roots and so ill-at-ease in, the 
other plays. But, whatever the reason, convic- 
tion sags when characters who have supposedly 
been trained from childhood in dialectics pro- 
nounce the word ‘Socialism’ with all the 
familiarity with which I would enunciate ‘Bi- 
Metallism.’ The beginning and end of the Trilogy 
betray signs of incomplete unification—the 
daughter and son-in-law who have exiled them- 
selves in the Cotswolds in the first, turn up in 
Norfolk in the third. In Jerusalem, an old army 
chum appears who has achieved the extra- 
ordinary feat of being married in 1946, and 
divorced, remarried and separated again by 1947, 

But the key to the latest Wesker play is ‘Jerusa- 
lem.’ The failure is a failure to redesign and re- 
build a personal way of living for a family within 
the dense, octopus structure of mechanised society. 
It is only a temporary setback, but an essential 
and inevitable one. The trilogy ends with a family, 
all in their own ways, on the verge of fac- 
ing reality for the first time. Freedom is the 
recognition of necessity—as Ronnie undoubtedly 
learned at his father’s knee. These three plays 
are essays in recognition as much for the audience 


_as for the characters. It is a good, and valuable, 
, lesson, even if the teacher does not always seem 


to have done his own homework all the time. 


of Innocence 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


The Magic Flute ought 
always to be a profound 
experience in the theatre. 
There is nothing in the 
work itself that need 
qualify our total accep- 
tance, if we approach it 
with the simplicity that 
Mozart demands. Only 
an extreme sophistication 
objects to the mingling 
oe of freemasonry and pan- 
tomime, the suburban 
and the sublime (the correct critical word is 
‘farrago’). Only a very British aversion to talk- 
ing about religion after dinner can explain the 
defensive reaction which claims to find the scenes 
in the temple of Isis and Osiris a lot of silly 
nonsense. 


It is as if, to cover our discomfort, we had to 
invent loud lies about the work (such as that 
hoary old parrot-cry that the plot changed course 
in mid-composition, for which there is not one 
shred of evidence, internal or external), had to 


‘be wilfully blind to its embarrassing truths; we | 


cannot even recognise the skill with which the 


purely theatrical joinery of the work has been | 


managed. To call the text banal is to admit that 
we have failed to understand the music; if we 
say that Schikaneder is too superficial for 
Mozart, we really mean that Mozart -.is too 


‘profound for us. Once the words were impreg- 


‘nated by the notes they lost all separate identity, 
could no longer be thought of ina isolation. 
The hollow symbols—Wisdom, Truth, Humanity, 
Love—were made flesh and blood by. the sacra- 
mental power of the music. This is not airy 
sophistry but musico-dramatic fact. 


——_~ R iuanu~t*-. De whe & & 
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If the simplicity of The Magic Flute, that won- 
derful, holy simplicity, refuses to be pinned 
down in the opera house, this is not because 
of flaws which only the spell of an exceptional 
performance of the music can conceal, but be- 
cause designers and producers are too frightened 
of its ‘naivety,’ its divine directness, to see the 
moral which is under their noses: the message 
of the innocence of the three Genii and their 
plain C major radiance which leads Tamino to 
the truth. In staging The Magic Flute, the means 
cannot be too ingenious; the final result cannot 
appear too simple. 


At Glyndebourne a combination of too little 
talent, too much thought and the wrong kind 
of cleverness never looks like succeeding. Oliver 
Messel’s décor has the usual prettiness, the usual 
whimsicality of styles, the usual irrelevance. 
The halts for a change of scenery ignore that 
indivisibility of Nature which is at the heart of 
both music and drama, and tend to stop the 
action just where it is imperative that it flows 
forward unimpeded. Even without the pauses, 
the deadly, inevitable air of chic which sur- 
rounds those charming leafy vistas, those elegant 
ruins, would be fatal. 


Where Mr. Messel is fundamentally frivolous, 
the conductor, Colin Davis, is encumbered with 
profundity. To conduct The Magic Flute one has 
almost, when it comes to it, to forget all one 
knows and lay oneself helplessly in its hands. 
The revelation does not come precisely because 
Mr. Davis tries too hard for it. Everything is 
there—love, knowledge, understanding—except 
simplicity. The cumulative effect of his tempi is 
excessive deliberation, especially in the chorale 
of the Armed Men and passage in the same 
tempo which follows it, both the Queen of 
Night’s arias, the maestoso chorus in the first act, 
Pamina’s ‘Herr, ich bin zwar Verbrecherin, 
Some, already slow, are brought to a halt by the 
too-significant lengthening of a phrase or rest in 
the music; a definite pulse is present, but too deli- 
cate to tolerate so much rubato. Even the B flat 
Trio in the second act achieves an ideal moderato 
only to be spoiled by the too-conscious drawing 
cut of the cadence twelve bars before the end. 


Yet it is a near thing. The best moments— 
all the Papageno music, Pamina and the Genii— 
have that simple, unembarrassed radiance that 
is the secret of the work. The rest needs only a 
touch to come alive—if only the singers 
were better. Glyndebourne used to give great 
performances of Mozart. Now, secure of its 
fashionable reputation among people who hardly 
know what opera they are seeing let alone who 
wrote it, it seems to pay less and less attention 
to vital questions of Mozartian casting. Even 
this year’s admired Don Giovanni could include 
—beside the Elvira of a generation, the noble 
and excellent Ligabue—an astonishingly inade- 
quate Commendatore and a Don who is little 
more than a cypher. In The Magic Flute there is 
a passable trio of Ladies: there is Carlos Feller’s 
admirable Speaker; and there is Geraint Evans, 
a marvellous Papageno who alone, of the central 
characters, reveals the universal human truths 
under the surface. For the rest there is Pilar 
Lorengar, a prettily accomplished singer and an 
utterly superficial Pamina; Richard Lewis, a 
robust Tamino who never for a moment suggests 


the glimmering of an idea as to what all those 
confounded mysteries are about; Mihaly Szekely, 
who three years ago was a ripe and splendid 
Osmin, but whose ill-disciplined Sarastro looks 
like a bibulous archbishop and brings a 
devastating air of Moral Rearmament to the pro- 
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ceedings; and Gwyn Griffiths, whose gruff bari- 
tone voice cannot possibly convey the horrid 
glee and dancing, priapic rage of Monostatos’s 
music. It is a poor crew, and it ensures, before 
we begin, that we shall remain safely this side 
ol enlightenment. 


Historical Present 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Entertainer. (Odeon, 
© Marble Arch.) 
IF you write about films 
for a popular daily they 
tell you (well, they told 
me) never to presume 
anything in your readers. 
Never suppose they may 
have the smallest know- 
ledge of anything the 
film may be about. 
A serious weekly is 
mercifully full of some 
presumptions; but how many? When a famous 
play is turned into a film, are you to sup- 
pose it already common knowledge? Film- 
goers can’t be presumed to live within theatre- 
going distance of London; on the other hand, a 
play’s fame can spread a lot farther than its 
immediate audience, even before the film- 
makers get their hands on it, as they have in 
the case of John Osborne. Already he is tangled 
up in his own legend, already dated in the 
sense that his plays seem already (at the rate the 
world moves) period pieces, though the period 
was only a very short while ago. Each year, 
every few months, new words turn up.charged 
with new meanings: names of places and people 
that quite suddenly, for something that happens 
in them or to them, get social, political, moral 
or even just disastrous importance; emotive 
words you could never have foreseen would 
arouse violent reactions in anyone. The Enter- 
tainer has the word ‘Suez’ deliberately placed to 
keep. it anchored in its particular time and cir- 
cumstances; and gradually the climate of things 
changes, things increase or diminish, impor- 
tances vary, moods seem less familiar, and 
suddenly you realise that what was ‘the present’ 
has become ‘historical.’ 

In filming The Entertainer (‘X’ certificate) 
much the same policy applied as in filming 
Look Back in Anger; some of the same stage 
cast, the same director (Tony Richardson) and 
Osborne himself around to keep an eye on things 
(the script is his and Nigel Kneale’s). Again, 
the place becomes important (what a topographi- 
cal medium it is!): the mood of streets, scenes, 
crowds, faces, enriching (not dissipating) the cen- 
tral characters. The scene is Morecambe, sleazy, 
sunshiny; pubs and caravans, bathing beauties, 
ice-cream, rubber shoes and plastic buckets, 
sometimes a glimpse of beach and real waves 
not made or even circumscribed by people. And 
moods and attitudes are repeated in the scenes 
where they are felt: the obvious parallel of 
Archie's spiritual state and his tatty surroundings, 
the holiday unproductiveness, the whole of life 


geared to keep busy doing nothing, like Archie's; 
the family rows and the screeching Punch and 
Judy show, all the obvious but telling symbolism 
of tea shop and iced cake and afternoon love- 
making ina caravan (compact and anonymous). 

Then there is Osborne’s rather disconcerting 
habit, more suitable to the cinema than the 
theatre, I think, since gestures and idiosyncrasies 
and the detail of facial expression count more 
in the cinema, of suddenly reminding one of 
people one knows who may not be the least ‘like’ 
kis characters but have something in common, 
a kind of joint corner of humanity: an ability 
to draw general conclusions from private 
peculiarities, to get the pith of a particular sort 
of person so that, even if the externals vary, 
you still recognise the similar, central man if 
you meet him (however disguised) again. For 
instance, Archie Rice’s mental (quite apart from 
nis social, moral, domestic, ete. ete.) irrespon- 
sibility may suddenly appear perfectly recog- 
nisable in someone not the least bit socially, 
morally or domestically irresponsible. Olivier’s 
Archie had so many facets that this ‘I’ve been 
there before’ feeling kept cropping up; and yet 
he didn’t (I felt) ever quite get inside the sheer 
awfulness of being Archie at all. Only in his 
seenes with Shirley Anne Field did he appear 
a rounded person—someone with an inside life 
(i;owever dim) as well as a manner, an exterior. 
And this somehow seemed connected with the 
fact that Miss Field didn’t—and the effect was 
very touching—seem to be ‘acting’ at all. Her 
performance had a sort of radiant naiveté some- 
thing like Cliff Richards’s in Expressa. Bongo, 
as if she wasn’t the least bit in touch with what 
the rest of the cast was up to or the author 
meant; but was so stunned, so shaken and en- 
thralled by Archie that she hardly knew what 
she was up to, and so, by one of those oecasional 
tricks of innocence, managed to be up to just 
what was needed. Maybe the effect of Olivier 
(himself) on a young actress was just what was 
needed to make his portrait of Archie seem 
credible as a charmer. Thora Hird, as the girl's 
voracious mum, set off the girl’s dewiness 
exactly as it wanted to be. 

Disappointingly episodic, the filmed Enter- 
tainer is full of good moments, but the general 
impression is a bit woolly, even—of all things 
—a bit conventional in attitude and tone; or 
maybe just over-familiarly, determinedly épatant. 
But compare it with pretty well anything the 
British cinema gives us these days and-it stands 
out: for saying something, for showing people 
and for being a million miles from the Travel- 
and-Holidays-Association view of Britain so 
almost ubiquitous in British films. 
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Original Crime 
By PETER FORSTER 


‘Our prisons are 


crammed with a great army of 

and inmates.’ The leaden mediocrity 
% of phrase, the curiously toneless 
timbre of voice, so like Peter 

Brough (not to mention Archie 

A} Andrews) were unmistakable: 


Mr. Christopher Mayhew, MP, 
was back on television, this time making an ‘In- 
quiry’ into Crime, in his own happily inimitable 
manner. The personality is not beside the point, 
because in a sense the personality is the point. 
Really, when all is said and done and claimed in 
terms of prestige and effort and serious purpose, 
what does a programme like the first of the series 
achieve? .Were some authentic, enlightening 
understanding of the problem conveyed, it might 
not jar to hear Mr. Mayhew talking of ‘all the 
chaps I met in prison,’ and conducting interviews 
inside with such a sympathetic smile. Do I mean 
that he should always scowl at prisoners? No, 
simply that somehow he managed to strike a 
jarring note of goodwill. After all, people in 
prison may well be victims of society, but they 
are hardly its friends. 

Even leaving aside the basic fact that a 
majority are rightly inside because of wrongly 
anti-social behaviour (which the programme did 
not really face), I fail to see the usefulness of the 
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The last number of 


THE LONDON 
MAGAZINE 


was completely sold out. 


* The August number, now on sale, 
has a new story by V. S. Pritchett: 
The Wheelbarrow, and one by Samuel 
Selvon: Song of Sixpence. There are 

‘also a group of poems by the young 
West Indian poet and dramatist, 
Derek Walcott; an essay on Colette 
by Dominique Aury; a Letter from 
Johannesburg by Tom Hopkinson; | © 
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Louis MacNeice, James Stern and 
others. 


* Why not subscribe and avoid disappoint- 
ment? A year’s subscription costs 42s. post 
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London Magazine at The Shenval Press, 58 
Frith St., ‘London W.1. 
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exercise. Its effects were so obvious: the easy 
juxtapositions of impenitent swindler and’ sad 
swindled, of basher and bashed. The one daring 
effect was the weirdly tasteless and insensitive 
device of making three different lines of prisoners 
represent the increase in crime statistics since the 
war. The most imaginative shot—prisoners being 
herded round in a close circle for exercise—was 
the very first. 

For the rest, television did here nothing that 
radio could not do as well, or print better. The sad 
thing is that the original question is of vital 
importance: why has crime increased under con- 
ditions of national prosperity? An extremely 
capable-seeming Chief Constable of Birmingham 
turned up in the studio to answer subsidiary ques- 
tions about detection and the way in which cars 
enable criminals to cover the country. An expert 
of a scarcely specified kind, Mr. Wilkins, trailed 
a fascinating coat with mention of the relation 
of crime to younger age-groups, but still the 
Mayhew technique was, as usual, skin-deep. 
Shortage of time or subsequent programmes can- 
not be pleaded as a get-out. If you are to touch 
upon a question, why not try to answer it there 
and then? For instance, if the generation born 
during the war provides most criminals, why not 
pursue to the extent of inquiring whether the 
expert meant that crime actually starts in the 
cot? Original Crime? It is high time this idea 
that war caused a nation-wide moral breakdown 
was given a fuller, fairer airing. Quite a lot of 
people, after all, were behaving better than they 
have ever done before or since. 

Again, if the jumping-off point is a photo of 
a neighbourhood, with the simple, rather 
amateurish gim of breaking down national crime 
statistics to what happened in one place, surely 
the place must be specified? Or is it suggested 
that all neighbourhoods were/are like this? A 
shopkeeper said he had been robbed forty times 
—is he supposed to be taken as a common 
example? Admittedly, Mr. Mayhew seems to 
have next to no sense of place, as his last series 
on class distinction showed, but somebody ought 
to have considered the relation of the crime to 
the circumstances. 


Ballet 





No, No, Napoleon 
By CLIVE BARNES 


FesTIvAL Ballet’s © marathon 
summer season at the Festival 
Hall opened at a surly dog-trot 
the other week with the first 
London performance of Serge 
~% Lifar’s Bonaparte a Nice (1796). 
(Ri Lifar, who apparently ‘believes 
all life can be expressed in the 

simple classical terms of pirouettes and entre- 
chats, is the most wrong-headed minor choreo- 
grapher ever to achieve a major reputation. I 
would hesitate to call Bonaparte a Nice (1796) 
his silliest ballet, as I have only seen about 
thirty of his others, but having made some 
allowance for the mind’s habit of forgetting pain, 
this I would say is well up among the silliest 
Lifar ballets that I personally have seen, There 
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in describing either the 
puerile choreography or Maurice Thiriet’s 
pathetic music in detail, although André 
Levasseur’s costumes had a certain chic gusto 
about them. Yet one must at least protest about 
a ballet that literally puts Napoleon on a hobby 
horse, shows him disciplining a rabble of troops 
by offering them the example of an uninteresting 
classical variation, entangles him with a group 
of girls preposterously pretending to be orange 
trees and finally sends him scudding off to 
conquer Europe as if late for dancing class. Such 
a work fails to live up to the very modest ex- 
pectations raised last year by the same com- 
pany’s depressing production of Noél Coward’s 
London Morning—a deplorable waste of dancers 
such as John Gilpin. 

Nor can I give a particularly enthusiastic wel- 
come to the Mexican Dance Company currently 
ai, the Piccadilly Theatre, or to the Haitian 
Voodoo Dancers who opened a season at the 
Westminster Theatre last week. The Mexicans 
divide their programme into two halves, the 
first and duller being intended as a reconstruc- 
tion of dances from Mexico’s pre-Hispanic past. 
With movements said to be copied from sculp- 
tures and paintings (shades of Isadora’s Hellenic 
rapes), the company’s director and choreo- 
grapher, Javier de Leon, has produced some 
supposedly authentic Mayan and Aztec rituals 
of plodding pomposity. 

The Voodoo Dancers, led by their High 
Priestess, Mathilda Beauvoir, are odd almost to 
the point, 1 should have thought, where the 
Lord Chamberlain intervenes. The show appeals 
partly to the beast and voyeur in us, and no fans 
of Aleister Crowley or James Bond should miss 
it. This sort of dark-grey Mass must surely be 
the nearest anyone in London can get to 
diabolism for the price of a theatre seat: The 
‘entertainment’ opens with a procession to a 
bamboo altar. Then after a certain amount of 
chanting in Créole, the peculiar congregation, 
most of them pretty. girls, led by the Voodoo 
Priestess, start summoning up their favourite 
spirits or ‘loas, who—dead on cue—take 
possession of the celebrants one after another. 
There is certainly an ethnological (or tourist) 
interest aroused here, and the show contains a 
few things that collectors of the bizarre must 
adore—a half-naked coloured girl wearing a 
drooping white towel and riding round the stage 
on a live sheep, to instance but one obvious 
example—but the general impression of writhing 
bodies, bongo drums and shrill cries very soon 
falls into a monotonous pattern. Towards the 
end‘the succession of highly anatomical belly- 
grinds and bloodless blood sacrifices is broken 
when the dancers evoke the dreaded Baron 
Samedi, top-hatted king of the zombies. Here, 
however, the chance to chill our marrows is 
missed, partly because Mathilda Beauvoir chooses 
to play Samedi herself, and the sight of an 
attractive girl in top hat and tails and with 
bate legs is a shade too reminiscent of a Ginger 
Rogers’s musical to .inspire much terror. 
(Note for voyeurs: friends assure me that the 
show has been bowdlerised since the first night. 
The girl with the drooping towel now wears a 
bikini, while the live cockerel that was ceremon- 
iously wiped over the bodies of the celebrants has 
been replaced by a bunch of flowers.) 
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Mark Twain and the Calm Squatter 


By DAN 


HE earliest known work by Samuel Clemens 
Ti a short sketch called The Dandy and the 
Squatter, written when Clemens was sixteen years 
old and working as a printer on a village news- 
paper. The sketch describes an encounter between 
a ‘spruce young dandy with a killing moustache 
etc., bent on making aa impression on the hearts 
of some young ladies on board ship,’ and a ‘tall, 
brawny woodsman’ living in Clemens’s own vil- 
lage, Hannibal. The dandy, who is a passenger 
on a steamboat passing through Hannibal, climbs 
off the boat and threatens the squatter, humor- 
ously: ‘Say your prayers! .. you'll make a 
capital barn door, and I'll drill the keyhole my- 
self.’ 

The squatter calmly surveyed him for a 
moment, and then, drawing back a step, he 
planted his huge fist directly between the eyes 
of his astonished antagonist, who, in a moment, 
was floundering in the turbid waters of the 
Mississippi. . . . 

The sketch is clearly of no literary merit. It 
can, however, be considered an extraordinary 
foreshadowing of the theme which was to occupy 
Mark Twain for most of his writing life: though 
to say this is to run the danger of serving all the 
most tired and jejune of the misconceptions about 
his work. The central misconception would be 
simply to identify Twain with the squatter and 
with his victory over the dandy; to imagine that 
Twain—the Westerner, the frontiersman—was to 
record in his books nothing but a series of back- 
woods victories over one kind or another of 
cityfied pretension or sophistication. The truth 
is, of course, a great deal more complicated; and 
even The Dandy and the Squatter is not without 
its own ambiguities and uneasiness. The sketch 
opens with the claim that Hannibal is ‘now [a] 
flourishing young city, and the action of the 
story is set well into the past—‘when such a thing 
as a steamboat was considered quite a sight.’ But 
we know from Life on the Mississippi that at the 
time Clemens wrote his sketch, Hannibal was 
hardly a ‘city’ of any kind, and that the arrival 
of a steamboat was even then still considered 
‘quite a sight’ in the township. In other words, 
young Clemens is already trying to claim for 
himself and his town a degree of sophistication 
which they did not have; already he is doing his 
best to dissociate himself from the backswoods- 
man whose victory the sketch is supposed to be 
celebrating. 

An uneasiness about the vulgarity and provin- 
cialism of frontier life was characteristic of Mark 
Twain’s literary predecessors, as Mr. Kenneth 
Lynn shows in his very interesting study, Mark 
Twain and Southwestern Humor.* The native 
writers whom Mr. Lynn discusses were anxious 
to exploit for literary purposes the life immed- 
iately around them, and anxious too to explore in 
their work the possibilities of vernacular speech. 
In their determination to remain gentlemanly, 
however, these writers always ‘framed’ in con- 
ventional narration the passages of vernacular 





* MARK TWAIN AND SOUTHWESTERN Humor. By 
Kenneth S. Lynn. (Constable, 32s. 6d.) 
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writing which they permitted themselves. Twain 
was the first to abandon the gentlemanly con- 
vention altogether in Huckleberry Finn, and 
thereby set himself free to confront his characters 
and their society without the embarrass- 
ments which had haunted his predecessors, 
and which are so evident not only in The Dandy 
and the Squatter but in so many of the more 
considerable of Twain’s other works. By adopting 
totally (or seeming to adopt totally) the vernacu- 
lar of the society he had come from, Twain was 
not surrendering to that society; on the contrary, 
this was the condition of his freedom from either 
shame or boastfulness in writing about it. 

Every good book is a record of the author’s 
war with himself: the critic ought to be 
careful in taking sides. especially when he is 
dealing with someone as supple and as treacher- 
ous as Mark Twain, whose wars were all guerrilla 
campaigns fought by armed bands wearing no 
uniforms and sharing no principles. Twain was 
an extraordinarily complicated person; and it is 
impossible to read any account of his life—or 
to go through the two sumptuous volumes of 
the Mark Twain—Howells Letters}—without 
feeling that one’s usual habits of summary and 
judgment are of little value here: the man 
escapes every time, even as one grasps at him. 
And it is evident that he escaped often enough 
from his own imaginative grasp, and went 
blundering pitiably into disaster, both in his life 
and his work. One can say truthfully about him 
that he was at once a vulgarian and the victim 
of the worst gentilities of his time; that he 
debased his own gifts for the sake of money and 
applause; that he was a clown, a show-off and 
a coward. But one says these things a little shame- 
facedly when one remembers that Twain was the 
first to say them about himself, and not in any 
self-pitying way, but in pain and sincerity. And 
one’s appetite for moral certitudes diminishes 
even further when one remembers, too, that 
Twain’s aspirations to live better and work better 
produced not another Huckleberry Finn, but 
instead (and this is a measure of the complexity 
of the case) an unreadable book like The Per- 
sonal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 

In the end, after a public success comparable to 
that of Charles Dickens, Twain despaired— 
despaired of life, of art, of himself. (‘The wildest 
extravagance’ of Twain’s humour, wrote Howells, 
‘is the break and fling from a deep feeling, a 
wrath with some folly which disquiets him worse 
than other men, a personal hatred for some hum- 
bug or pretension that embitters him beyond 
anything but laughter.. ‘Why was the human 
race created?’ Twain wrote to Howells, in a 
characteristic note. ‘Or at least why wasn’t some- 
thing creditable created in place of it? God had 
His opportunity: He could have made a reputa- 
tion. But no, He must commit this grotesque 
folly.") Twain’s ‘pessimism’ has been ascribed to 





+ Mark Twain—Howe.ts LETTERS. Volumes 
I and II, edited by Henry Nash Smith and William 
M. Gibson. (Harvard University Press/O.U.P., £8.) 
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his bankruptcy after the failure of his lunatic 
business adventures, which was _ followed 
immediately by the death of his beloved daugh- 
ter, Susy; it has been regarded as the punishment 
visited upon him by his thwarted, abused artistic 
conscience; :t has also been hailed as a sign of 
the depth of his insight into the human condition. 
‘Bile! give me more bile; fry me an optimist 
for breakfast,’ he wrote, and yet he timed his 
appearances in Fifth Avenue so that he would 
catch the crowds, and he wore a dazzling white 
suit to make sure the crowds wouldn’t miss him. 
No wonder almost every American critic who 
has written about Twain has chosen to write of 
his life as some kind of an allegory of the 
Artist in America; and there is a curious reson- 
ance between Twain’s empty, enraged success 
and the silence and anonymity of Melville. 

It would be wrong. ,|however, to leave the 
emphasis there. A sense of waste and frustration 
is inevitable when one reads widely in Mark 
Twain’s works; but the qualities which make 
Huckleberry Finn a great book are to be found 
sporadically, erratically, in many of his other 
works. The Innocents Abroad, Life on the Mis- 
sissippi, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's . 
Court, Pudd’nhead Wiison, Tom Sawyer, as well 
as the strange, late, Hawthorne-like moral fables, 
The Man Who Corrupted Hadleyburg and The 
Mysterious Stranger—all these have sustained 
passages which show how prodigious was Twain’s 
talent, how remarkable was his capacity to tell 
the truth. Admittedly, one has to exercise 
patience in seeking these passages out. In The 
Innocents Abroad, for example, one sometimes 
feels that when’ Twain isn’t trying to blow the 
gaff on Europe and ali its art and culture, he 
is trying to show that if it pleases him he can 
be just as ‘sensitive’ and ‘poetic,’ too, as the next 
travel-writer. So the writing alternates between 
jeering and purple-patches—except at those 
times when Twain asks himself, sincerely, “What 
do I really see here? What do I really feel about 
it?’ And without fuss o1 pretension, with a calm, 
profound honesty, he answers his own questions : 
he sees a great deal, he feels deeply about it, 
and he is able to describe the external scene and 
his own reaction to it fluently and finely. These 
moments of stillness give The Innocents Abroad 
its true life; in Huckleberry Finn a similar still- 
ness prevails almost throughout. This stillness, 
the unwavering purity of Huck’s honesty, is the 
medium through which we perceive all the move- 
ment and violence of the action. 

In Huckleberry Finn Twain—who was to think 
of mankind as ‘ordure’-—succeeded as very few 
other novelists have, and certainly as no other 
American novelist has, in drawing a totally con- 
vincing picture of human goodness. Both Huck 
and Jim are good; and their goodness is not a 
matter of assertion on the author's part, but arises 
spontaneously from what they are and what they 
do: it is the very sap of the book, drawn from 
its deepest levels and carrying life to every scene 
which the boy and the Negro participate in or 
witness. (Except for the last chapters, where Tom 
Sawyer is dominant, and the truth of the book 
has been lost.) The goodness of Huck and Jim 
sets in relief the wickedness of so much of the 
life on the river's banks, and the brutal falsity 
of the King and the Duke who take over the 
raft; but, as Professor Lynn points out in his 
criticism of the book, Huck and Jim are not set 
in simple opposition to the people around them. 
Huck is forced to exercise his goodness precisely 
because he has so much that is false within him- 
self, and because his status as an outcast carries 
with it its own moral dangers, as the fate of his 
father testifies. Huck is entitled to judge the evil 
to which so much of the society has succumbed, 
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On 8 August the first two books in a 
new series, The Library of Criminology, 
will be published. 


PIONEERS IN 
CRIMINOLOGY 


Edited and introduced 
by Hermann Mannheim 





A collection of critical articles by some of the 
most distinguished names in present-day 
criminology about the work and personalities 
of seventeen pioneers, beginning with 
eighteenth-century Cesare Beccaria and ending 
with essentially twentieth-century figures such 
as Charles Goring, Bonger and Aschaffenberg. 
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The first comparative survey of a subject which 
bristles with both practical and theoretical 
difficulties. The book concludes with a number 
of important recommendations on the general 
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partly because he so many times almost succumbs 
to it himself. 


It is important that we should not take Huck’s 
explicit views on ‘sivilisation’ (‘I can’t stand it. 
I been there before’) as the last, nostalgic message 
of the book. If the sojourn on the raft were no 
more than an escape, no more than a threatened 
idyll—as it is so often considered to be—Huckle- 
berry Finn would be very much less interesting 
than it is. By any definition of the word, the 
relationship between Huck and Jim on the 
river is considerably more civilised than any 
relationship which they can enjoy with anyone 
else, or with each other, on the shore. The 
relationship between the two on the raft de- 
mands from them both those sacrifices which 
civilisation demands from us all, and which 
we frequently find most burdensome to make: 
it demands mutual responsibility, self-abnega- 
tion, and moral choice. Whatever else he may 
be, Huckleberry Finn is no ancestor of the 
Beat Generation. The tragedy of the book is that 
the fineness of Huck’s relationship with Jim is 
impermanent; it cannot survive on shore, as the 
last chapters dismally demonstrate. Though he 
did not realise it, this is the saddest and. fullest 
judgment that Twain was ever to make of ‘the 
damned human racé.’ 


A Bundle of Ideas 


Yeats’s Iconography. By F. A. C. Wilson. (Gol- 
lancz,_30s.) 


Mr. WILSON has followed up his controversial 
Yeats and the Tradition with this study of five 
dance-plays and twelve related poems. The 
method he uses is similar to that of the earlier 
book, though this strikes one as a more cautious 
and less assertive study. Mr. Wilson claims, what 
nobody so far as I know has disputed, that ‘what 
Yeats believed his plays and poems to mean is 
a valid field for scholarship,’ and on the whole 
he confines himself to this inquiry. He has a 
familiarity with Yeats’s sources and with the ways 
in which the poet went about his syncretist myth; 
making that few, I imagine, can rival; and he has 
broken the habit of claiming exclusive authority 
over the meanings of poems which made the first 
book so irritating and which is quite inconsistent 
with Yeats’s own beliefs and practices. Occa- 
sionally there is a hint of the old discontent with 
a passage that is not what he calls ‘fully sym- 
bolic,’ meaning that it cannot be totally explained 
in terms of the ‘subjective tradition.’ 


There is no question that Yeats put a lot of 
esoteric doctrine into these plays and poems, and 
none that Mr. Wilson has got a-lot of it out 
again, more than anybody else has done. Thus: 
At the Hawk’s Well uses a myth analogous to 
that of the Grail, a study of spiritual defeat in the 
Waste Land; The Only Jealousy of Emer is to 
be understood ultimately by reference to Gemis- 
thus Pletho, the philosophy of Samkara, and a 
multitude of other sources, Irish, Japanese, 
Italian; The Cat and the Moon is a ‘Vicoesque’ 
play about ‘the progress of a culture from prim- 
itivity to Unity of Being’; Calvary is a confronta- 
tion of Christ with representatives of ‘objectivity’; 
and The Dreaming of the Bones draws heavily 
on the No play Nishikigi (this is not a new obser- 
vation) and on Dante and a great many others to 
present Yeats’s image of purgatory. Occasionally 
there is a weird simplicity about Mr. Wilson’s 
procedures (or Yeats’s, if he is right), as when 
The Cat and the Moon is tackled as a straight- 
forward Bunyanesque allegory. But as a whole 
Mr. Wilson’s task was impressively difficult, or 
so it must seem to anybody who, like myself, 
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finds all the source material, sorted out into 
adjacent heaps, very tedious. 

Mr. Wilson would probably agree that a 
method depending as heavily on _ source- 
identification as his does is liable to its own kind 
of errors. Thus he is willing to think of the pas- 
sage on Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister as a source 
of the tree figure in ‘Among Schoolchildren,’ and 
though we happen to know that Yeats read 
Goethe’s book (in 1909 or so), this is really very 
improbable, for the idea was widely diffused. 
Again, the desire to have everything tidy has 
probably led him into a mistake about the ‘mar- 
vellous empty sea-shell’ of ‘Meditations in Time 
of Civil War.’ The sea-shell in Emer is the 
beauty of women, considered as a fragile product 
of immense forces. Yeats uses the same figure to 
celebrate the aristocratic beauty of a Swedish 
princess, ‘impassive with a still intensity suggest- 
ing the final consummate strength which rounds 
the spiral of a shell.’ But Mr. Wilson wants the 
‘Meditations’ shell to stand for ‘sterility and 
spiritual deadness.’ Either this is wrong, or the 
sea-shell is an exception to Mr. Wilson’s anyway 
dubious hypothesis of the immutability of Yeats’s 
symbols. Occasionally, too, needing the stimulus 
of discovery, he seems to offer as new observa- 
tions with which one has long been familiar. 
However, I am in no position to challenge the 
general validity of his arguments. 

This book sets the non-adept reader of Yeats 
a problem. He will need to bring to this book a 
conviction that Yeats is an important poet, and 
hang on to it through thick and thin. Yet if we 
call the analysis tedious, Mr. Wilson will remind 
us that Yeats himself read poetry in this way. It 
satisfied certain interests of his to do so; but who 
will claim that he thought it the only way to 
read? He loved occultism, his father thought too 
much: ‘You would be a philosopher and are 
really a poet.’ But he was not, as Mr. Wilson 
thinks, a didactic poet. A play, he said, starts off 
with ‘a bundle of ideas... but gradually 
philosophy is eliminated.’ He told Synge that 
‘dramatic action must burn up.the author’s 
opinions.’ The bundle of ideas was for his use, 
and gave him. metaphors for- poetry. When he 
sought the drawing-rooms of the rich to escape 
the Abbey press and mob he did it not because 
the rich were adepts, but because they knew 
people who were genuinely, or for fashion’s sake, 
well disposed towards the poetry of archetype 
and symbol,.cultivated primitivists standing in 
for the peasants who were not available. And to 
them he communicated not ideas but images. 
Unlike the Neo-Platonic artists of the Renais- 
sance, he had no audience which could be 
expected to follow his ‘programme’ and break 
it down into its constituents; for their shared 
education Yeats substitutes. the Great Memory. 
And that is why a scholar reconstructing the 
‘programme’ of a Botticelli paintinggor a canto 
of Spenser is doing something of more funda- 
mental importance than Mr. Wilson in these 
books, and why his findings are more directly 
the concern of the layman. 

There are admittedly places in Yeats which are 
unintelligible to any reader who disregards these 
bundles of ideas; and although these may be 
symptoms of the ‘fully symbolic’ and so please 
Mr. Wilson, to others they may seem to be blem- 
ishes on the poetry. But Yeats is so big a poet that 
this hardly counts, and there is small danger of his 
being mistaken by non-adepts for the crabbed 
monomaniac entirely devoted to his theories of 
everything. I am not suggesting that Mr. Wilson 
hasn’t done his job well, but only that—as he 
admits—the profane may continue to enjoy these 
mysteries at their own level. 

FRANK KERMODB 
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The Mothers. By Robert Briffault. Abridged by 

Gordon Rattray Taylor. (Allen and Unwin, 

36s.) 
BRIFFAULT was a Communist and The Mothers is, 
jn one way, a gigantic exemplification of the 
evolutionary theories of Engels’s The Origin of 
the Family; Briffault felt that the monogamous 
family is an expression of bourgeois individualism. 
But there is another more personal, less ideologi- 
cal, theme which, in the original book, develops 
something like this: It is speech, not reason, which 
differentiates man from the beast. Speech is potent 
because it is magical, not because it is useful. The 
magic power of words, which is the driving force 
of human society, is akin to female intuition; the 
cold logic of utilitarian (or protestant-capitalist) 
discourse is a later invention of dominant males; 
therefore, in the beginning, human society was a 
matriarchy. . . . Certainly a very odd line of 
argument but one which explains why The 
Mothers, which in places consists of large chunks 
of the anthropological writings of McClennan 
and Morgan slightly revamped, also branches off 
into a long discourse on Troubadour poetry 
(complete with footnote obscenities in half a dozen 
languages) and an even longer ramble around the 
ritual symbolism of Middle Eastern mother god- 
desses. Briffault wrote lots of nonsense, but he had 
lots of ideas and he never hesitated to pursue a 
fed herring to eternity. 

The editor must have laboured long and 
valiantly to reduce Briffault’s one and a half 
million word magnum opus (published in 1927) 
to a modest 400 pages, but his lack of anthropolo- 
gical qualifications is all too obvious. Mr. Rattray 
Taylor has his own ideas of what Briffault ought 
to have written and, although the abridge- 
ment retains the general shape and proportions 
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by himself and his contemporaries 


“Fascinating’’—FRANCIS HASKELL, Observer. 


‘‘Much more satisfactory than a biography’’— 
ALAN BOWNESS, Spectator. 


‘*For the student of Manet everything essential 
is here’’-—HUGH GORDON PORTEUS, Time and 
Tide Illustrated 30/- 


The Orchid 
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by MICHAEL EDWARDES 


The fantastic history of the Indian kingdom 
of Oudh between 1827 and 1856; the first 
study ever published of the relations of this 
state with the growing British Empire in India 
during the years prior to the Mutiny. 
Illustrated 25/- 
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Oi thé original, the first fwo chapters have 
been mauled about out of all recognition. The first 
sentence of the new book is: ‘Our object in this 
book will be to trace the origin of human society.’ 
This doesn’t appear in Briffault at all and reduces 
the second half of Mr. Taylor’s Table of Contents 
to total irrelevance. Naturally enough, along with 
the disappearance of four-fifths of the text, the 
100-page bibliography and the footnotes, the red 
herrings have been emasculated, so we are left 
with a slab of cold fish, a mere kipper—gutless 
and two-faced. And this is a pity for Briffault, 
despite his obsessional craziness, still deserves 
scholarly attention. 

In the grand manner of Frazer’s Golden Bough 
he assembled an enormous number of improb- 
able facts about the customary role of women in 
the most diverse kinds of society and in the pro- 
cess he displayed a very remarkable intelligence. 
He understood much better than most present-day 
professional anthropologists the nature of the 
semantic problems entailed in_ translation, 
especially in the translation of kinship terminolo- 
gies and, unlike his present editor, he had a natural 
sensibility for sociological issues of enduring 
interest. Mr. Taylor says that Briffault’s discussion 
of marriage was concerned to demonstrate ‘the 
universal existence of a primitive matriarchy in 
the prehistory of all peoples, and . . . to show 
in various ways that marriage was originally 
matrilocal.’ If this were really the case then the 
labour of abridgement was certainly a complete 
waste of time. But Briffault’s own formulation is 
that ‘marriage originated in a contract between 
two kinship groups, and only later became a con- 
tract between individuals’ and, among anthropolo- 
gists, that issue is still very much alive. 

EDMUND LEACH 


Noble and True 


Mozart and His Times. By Erich Schenk. (Secker 
and Warburg, 50s.) 
The Life of Beethoven By Alexander Thayer. 
(Centaur Press, 3 vols., 4 gns.) 
MozarT was one of the three greatest composers 
who ever lived. He atso—at (for him) a quite 
advanced age—wrote schoolboyishly indecent 
letters to his girl cousin; was often irritable; never 
suffered fools gladly; and may possibly, in the 
last harried years, have indulged in petty infideli- 
ties. In short Mozart had, mixed up with 
prodigious human strengths, an average share of 
human weaknesses. That this should ever have 
been considered odd, as it once was, is the oddest 
oddity of all, for the core of Mozart's music, 
whether theatrical or ‘absolute,’ is its compas- 
sionate humanity; and if he hadn’t known him- 
self ail that it means to be human—if he hadn’t 
been Papageno as weli as Sarastro, the Count 
as well as Figaro—he could never have achieved, 
out of human imperfection, the artist’s vision of 
perfection. Since the story of any artist’s life is 
inseparable from the evolution of his art, the 
most valuable book on Mozart is probably that 
of Alfred Einstein, which shows complemen- 
tary insight in dealing both with the man and with 
the music. But though Professor Schenk, in his 
new biography, doesn’t discuss the music, he 
writes of Mozart as one who loves and under- 
stands his music intimately: so he is able to 
use the additional spacz at his disposal to present 
a portrait of Mozart based on 4etters and first- 
hand commentary, which is convincing and 
credible. It is not, perhaps, so vivid that we can 
say, that’s what it would have been like to meet 
Mozart; but we can believe that the man Profes- 
sor Schenk shows us might have created Mozart’s 
music. This Mozart was not a ‘musical’ prodigy 
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whose musicianship existed apart from his 
humanity; if the boy Mozart fainted at the sound 
of a trumpet, the youny man Mozart was reduced 
to a state of nervous frostration, unable to eat 
or sleep, after a meeting, with a friend who had 
contracted syphilis. Professor Schenk is’ particu- 
larly successful in revealing the difficult, 
ambiguous but on the whole rewarding relation- 
ship between. Mozart as child and adolescent and 
his engaging though in some ways insensitive 
father. If his account of Mozart's later years 
has less edge, that is probabty because so much 
of the composer’s humanity was, by that time, 
going into his music. It must also. of course, 
have gone into his more intimate private relation- 
ships about which, in the nature of things, we can 
know little. Constanze remains a shadowy figure : 
though Professor Schenk convinces us that 
Mozart loved her, and that should be enough 
for any woman’s posthumous reputation. 

For Mozart music was. a_ testament of 
humanity; for Beethover it was unequivocally an 
instrument of moral good: and nineteenth- 
century commentators can hardly be blamed for 
seizing on this identification of the artist's 
sublimity with his presumed virtue. Unfortu- 
nately it cannot be disguised that Beethoven's 
conduct, as a human being, was not merely, like 
Mozart’s, at times apparently frivolous and 
irresponsible, but was often downright vicious. 
Yet ought we, again, to find this surprising? 
Beethoven’s music resolved the tensions that 
made him, in life, an ‘unlicked bear.’ In it he 
appeased the furies that drove him; and if the 
tensions hadn’t been so painful the inner serenity 
he finally achieved wouldn’t have been so pro- 
foundly illuminating. Although Beethoven’s 
egomania was partly a self-love that involved 
hate of the world outside, he had more self to 
love than most of us: so the abnegation, the new 
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sonaitity, he attained at the end speaks to us as 
the highest and deepest experience of which 
humanity is capable. It is possible to deplore the 
chaotic, even. squalid nature of his love affairs, 
while understanding that the squalor arose-partly 
from the fact that: the women whose love he 
needed were scared of him. It is certainly possible 
to believe that he treated his family with patho- 
logical venom and to guess that this was because 
he was really .in love with his nephew (whom he 
saw, narcissistically, as an image of himself?). 
Yet surely, if we'd known him—assuming we 
were outside his circle of obsessive involvements 
—he’d have seemed neither a dedicated saint nor 
a snarling misanthrope. He’d have seemed a man 
driven by demons, yet capable of visions of 
paradise; to. have known him would have been 
at once a terror and a privilege, just as it is a 
terror and a privilege te experience his music. 
Thayer was: born in 1817, at the time when 
Beethoven was embarking on that last cycle of 
terrifying and paradisal works. He began to write 
the biography twenty years after Beethoven’s 
death, basing it.on information supplied by people 
who had known. the composer. It remains of 
crucial importance—the main source for our 
knowledge of Beethoven’s life—and it is good to 
have it available again, at a reasonable price. Yet 
after thirty years’ struggle Thayer failed to com- 
plete his book; and he failed because he could 
not accept Beethoven on his own terms—which 
were also those.of his music. We must be grate- 
ful for what Thayer offers; and should add, in 
justice, that despite the innumerable books that 
have been written about Beethoven since 
Thayer’s Life, no one has adequately completed 
his labours. Perhaps it can’t be done, just as one 
can’t conceive of an adequate biography of the 
creator of King Lear, even if the facts were avail- 
able. Beethoven’s truth is so immeasurably more 
terrible than Thayer’s ‘noble’ image of it. It is 
also immeasurably more sublime. 
WILFRID MELLERS 


The Wholesome Lotus 


Insufficient Poppy. By D. J. Enright. (Chatto and 
Windus, 15s.) 

Fausto and Anna.«By Carlo Cassola: Translated 
by Isabel Quigly. (Collins, 16s.) 

Equal Partners, By’ James Tucker. (Chapman 
and. Hall, 14s.) 

Wilder Stone. By John Leggett. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton, 15s.) 


Insufficient Poppy might initially appear as an 
exotic Durrellesque flower in that it is set in 
Bangkok and narrated by Roderick, an English 
businessman whose cultural terms of reference 
are broad enough to include Mahler, Edward 
Thomas and the classical myths and whose 
chosen relaxation is an evening with opium. But 
Mr. Enright’s roots are firmly in the real world: 
the businessman had wanted to be an author and 
the pipes of opium are not only infrequent but 
even beneficial, wholesome, in fact. Roderick’s 
significant life moves round three people: Harry 
Walters, an irascible English teacher and poet; the 
Colorado Kid, a huge cowboy film star who has 
seen better days; and, incidentally, Orapin, ex- 
taxi-dancer and paid companion. Harry. and that 
cowboy provide the bones of such plot as there 
is: events slowly move towards an unintentional 
murder that turns out to be suicide on the part 
of the victim, and the hitherto aloof narrator is 
left to ask himself the contorted questions that 
lead to reinvolvement in the world about him. 
Creating this world in depth is a large part of 
Mr. Enright’s achievement. The first-person 
stratagem allows him not only to confront and 


worry through the mess of human problems that 
arises, but to give—through disquisitions and 
excursions away from the main action (a holiday 
with Orapin; some notes on cultural attachés)— 
‘the feel of living in a particular place at a par- 
ticular time.’ Particular is the key-word; the 
exact, laconic poet in Mr. Enright engages with 
present realities. Harry’s irritation—‘that’s the 
trouble with poems . .. they may be merely 
symbolic and mean nothing’—is reflected in the 
fresh particularisations of Roderick’s commen- 
tary. Some characters, perhaps, come off more 
strongly than others: the bumbling Kid is bril- 
liantly alive and funny, while Harry remains 
shadowy; but the display of an honest, sardonic 
intelligence at work on contemporary experience 
is something not to be missed. The proper study 
of mankind is not Man but men, suggests Mr. 
Enright, and he finds them here in a sharply 
evoked Eastern landscape, even if he deserts them 
at moments for a tour of the alien scenery: 
lively, witty details of opium, Thai politics and 
festivals. 


Fausto and Anna, a prize-winning Italian 
novel, has its moments of insight, but suffers for 
much of its length from some sort of imaginative 
anemia. Anna, a dull, pretty bourgeois girl, falls 
in love with intellectual, high-flown Fausto. His 
torments of jealousy lead to a broken engage- 
ment; she marries someone else. The war inter- 
venes. Fausto becomes a partisan, meets Anna 
again just before the Americans arrive, and they 
enjoy a quick unconsummated happiness. The 
dryness with which all this is told is oddly effec- 
tive in conveying the adolescent indecisions of 
first love and works later for some scenes of 
battle and ambush that recall Stendhal in their 
presentment of the brutal fortuitousness of war. 
But people are so consistently shown acting out 
of spiritual inertia, moving inevitably but un- 
intelligently from one station of life to the next, 
that distinctions of will and desire are fogged. It 
becomes the sort of puppet-play to which, in 
polite conversation, one so often reduces a 
friend’s activities. 


Equal Partners has an irony in its title. A 
provincial journalist needs the deputy editorship 
of his paper to put himself on a footing with his 
wife, a risitig playwright. He is meanwhile having 
an affair with the wife of his competitor for the 
job. The chance of a-scoop offers itself in the 
political firing of a local VIP scientist. Why the 
amorous journalist protects rather than exposes 
him is Mr. .Tucker’s subject, and there are some 
deep implausibilities in all this. I mostly enjoyed 
it as a lid-lifting adventure. story: it’s brought 
off in a dead-pan, toughish way, with streaks of 
humour and what sounds like good reporting of 
how Fleet Street at its seamiest fights for an 
exclusive. Wilder Stone sympathetically chron- 
icles the fall and rise of a nondescript, stoical 
American estate agent who is asked to take a 
salary cut at the age of forty. Dreadful humans 
often read«more plausibly than lovely ones and 
it’s no surprise that Wilder’s wonderful dead wife 
seems to belong to a lower stratum of fiction 
than his awful sapping mother and sister: their 
scenes come bitingly alive. But Wilder’s efforts to 
make friends with his son are engaging enough, 
and these, in fact, become the motive for his slow 
progress towards rehabilitation. With its charac- 
teristically American mixture of sentimentality 
and alert documentation, the dreamy ease with 
which the hero is reinvested with power and 
glamour, it reads a little as if the late John P. 
Marquand had been commissioned to write copy 
extolling some more sophisticated brand of 
Horlicks, elixir for depressed souls. 

JOHN COLEMAN 
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Peering and Seeing 


Some Men are Brothers. By D. J. Enright. 
(Chatto and Windus, 10s. 6d.) 
Seeing is Believing. By Charles Tomlinson. 
(O.U.P., 12s. 6d.) 
Come Dance with Kitty Stobling. By Patrick 
Kavanagh. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) 
Moralities. By Thomas Kinsella. (The Dolmen 
Press, 7s. 6d.) 
THINKING of D. J. Enright’s poems, one feels no 
inclination to talk in terms of ‘promise,’ for they 
are already fully achieved things in themselves. 
They face up to whatever judgment one makes 
of them with no petitions in their hands, no 
defensive pleas based on age or inexperience or 
a broken home. The book is divided into four 
sections—Siam, Berlin, Japan and Displaced— 
whose titles might suggest that its author is more 
of a foiled circuitous wanderer than he appears 
to be. For while he is strongly aware of the exile 
within him, and who is in all of us, he bridges the 
gap between him and the ferocious world of the 
strange, the starved and the brutal with a sympa- 
thetic irony which puts himself and it in their 
places. Sometimes, I guess more and more often, 
he closes that gap with an understanding compas- 
sion that has none of the distance in it that irony 
implies, and, though the ironic ones are charming 
and witty and not without a weight of meaning, 
it is these others that seem to me the most inter- 
esting poems in the book. He is not a man to 
quote in the small space of a review, for he is not 
notably a phrasemaker. It is the general tone of 
the poems, that is to say, fundamentally it is the 
quality of the mind and thé sensibility behind 
them that give them their special flavour. That 
mind is interested in peasants and politicians, 
landscapes and loneliness, fans and furores, but 
always as they matter in everyday living. He 
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WHAT NEXT IN JAPAN — the 
country so much discussed, so 
little understood? As the head- 
lines proclaim the event, this 
book gives the history behind 
the event — in a clear, concise, 
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recognises their involvement with each other and 
with him, and these poems therefore are about a 
real and complex world in which real and com- 
plex poems are still possible, as he shows. 

Charles Tomlinson’s immediate references are 
to informations from our nerve-ends, especially 
the visual and tactual ones. He lifts an object, 
even if it is as large as a landscape, close up to 
his eye and examines it with a peering curiosity, 
as interested in its texture, its grain, as in its 
general conformation. He turns it in the light like 
a crystal, and is instructed in the light as well as in 
it. There is, indeed, something mineral in the 
quality of the verse itself, as well as in a deal of 
its imagery; if you can imagine hitting these 
poems with a hammer, you will imagine them, not 
spilling down or blowing away or toppling over, 
but shattering into splinters; it would take a 
considerable whack to do it, for they are com- 
pacted close and hard and solid. I don’t mean 
that this close vision prevents him from seeing 
anything other than the object itself. The object is 
always in a world which includes experiences 
other than merely those of sensation, and that 
is what gives a third dimension to the poems and 
reverberation to their meanings—as when he 
writes of a crane 

. . with the 
Grappling hook hidden also 
Behind a dense foreground 
that it 
Would seem to assure us that 
‘The future is safe, because 
It is in my hands.’ And we do not 
Doubt this veracity, we can only 
Fear it—as many of us 
As pause here to remark 
Such silent solicitude 
For lifting intangible weights 
Into real walls. 

It is the effect of such reverberations, or ex- 
pansions, that I miss in the poems of Patrick 
Kavanagh. They say what they say with some 
pith and more decorum, but the thought, the 
paraphrasable element, seems to demand a de- 
velopment which does not come. He sometimes 
asks an interesting question, but doesn’t answer it, 
or he makes an interesting statement, which 
should have bred others, and leaves you with it. 
What a difference in scale there would be if the 
thought were more rigorously developed: for he 
has the technique to do it. These poems are not 
anonymous. Mr. Kavanagh has an excellently 
subtle sense of the slightly off rhyme (‘isn’t’--— 
‘Christened’), a rhythm borrowed from nobody, 
and a satiric sense which will not allow him to 
have anything to do with the false and the 
phoney. He is an Irishman all right, but he wears 
no Synge-ing robes. He belongs lucidly and 
naturally in the actual world, but he writes about 
a simplified version of it. 

All but all of Thomas Kinsella’s book consists 
of seventeen poems of eight lines each in divi- 
sions labelled Faith, Love, Death, Song. There is 
not much room for development in eight lines, so 
one expects something ‘lyrical’ or gnomic or epi- 
grammatic—or anyway reverberative. Two I’m 
not sure I understand, so maybe they are the 
gnomic ones. The others speak in a sort of grave 
rhetoric, in language which is personal and alive, 
and they satisfactorily complete their own forms. 
None of them, short as they are, are flimsy. And 
though few of them make us aware of hinterlands 
of meaning as wide as those in the best of Charles 
Tomlinson’s poems, there are some that do ex- 
plode in one’s face—not a huge explosion, but 
an explosion all the same. Sometimes the rhetori- 
cal last line seems overmuscled for the weight it 
is lifting, and in some instances, indeed, there 
is precious little weight to lift, when Mr. Kinsella 
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is ‘throwing skin about. a puff of smoke’ (a 
phrase of his own). But the good ones avoid that 
fault and this deficiency. 

NORMAN MacCAliG 


Shavings 


Shaw on Theatre. Edited by E. J. West. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 18s.) 
One of the threats tha: the famous writer must 
now face is the disciple who will sooner or later 
discover every hack piece he ever thought safely 
buried and triumphantly make a book of them, 
prefaced by the eager sleuth. (‘Repeated winnow- 
ing has discovered much forgotten work of the 
prolific middle years, including science-fiction re- 
views in a short-lived quarterly of the Left and 
an autobiographical fragment in The Book- 
worm. . . ..) Shaw on Theatre, well winnowed 
by a scholar in Boulder, Colorado, arouses initial 
misgivings on these lines. Clearly the contents 
will not have the scale of the title, for the great 
mass of Shaw on theatre. is excluded on the 
grounds that it has already appeared in book 
form. These are the mavericks of the library 
stacks: prefaces to the Malvern Festival pro- 
gramme, speeches, letters to editors, single contri- 
butions to magazines far away or long defunct; 
tame, dead stuff by the sound of it. The fact that 
the bulk of it turns out to be both trenchant and 
transplantable says much for Shaw’s recalcitrance 
as a free-lance journalist. He demonstrably never 
took the faintest notice of what a nervous editor 
or a dull occasion required of him, and he 
addressed the readers of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal in exactly the same stinging vein as the 
inured public of the Saturday Review. In writing 
about the London theatre for American maga- 
zines, in fact, his only detectable regard for the 
alien context was his sly adoption of the tone of 
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an anthropologist, as though describing: some 
distant and far from viable phenomenon, with 
enemies such as Irving and the Lord Chamber- 
lain presented as interesting tribal aberrations, 
ebviously doomed to disappear once civilisation 
reached the island. 

As Wells added science to literature;Shaw 
added economics to dramatic criticism. He saw 
that the theatre was bound ‘to lag behind the 
drama as long as it was in the hands of actor- 
managers committed to making money out of a 
public that cared far more about the actor- 
manager than the play. and much of what he 
says about the implications of the star-system is 
still scathingly pertinent. So is his analysis of the 
cuts required in the film of Saint Joan by 
Catholic Action, a pressure group with its thumb 
on the Hays Office; the piece might well be re- 
printed as an adjunct to the current efforts to 
grasp the thinking of the British Board of Film 
Censors. Smaller lunacies included the excision 
of the word ‘babes,’ presumably on groufids of 
immodesty. , 

Shaw was always better on texts than on actors. 
In Mr. West’s gleanings as elsewhere, one senses 
a mixture of contempt and anxiety in his relation 
to these go-betweens who are silly enough to 
allow someone else’s words to be put into their 
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mouth, and at the same time permitted the dan- 
gerous responsibility of expelling them in public. 
The critic in Shaw was always the watchdog of 
the playwright, which explains his ambivalent 
attitude to Shakespeare: mo one can ever have 
been more insulting about our master-dramatist, 
a rival whose very name opened with the same 
letters; but on the other hand no one ever fought 
more vigilantly against cutting his work, an in- 
fringement of union rights that could clearly 
repercuss on Shaw himself. 

GBS was a great partisan, like all great 
drama critics. He also had a superb debating 
style, of course, a deft and sardonic intellect, and 
a deployment of erudition that Frank Harris once 
likened to George Jean Nathan’s, ‘throwing facts 
overboard in §ackfuls in order to increase speed’; 
tut it was his bias towards a particular kind of 
writer’s theatre that influenced the drama. That 
this high cause of criticism happened to serve 
bis own interests as a playwright can only have 
tickled him. The book-jacket shows him crouched 
over his typewriter, wily. and solitary, looking 
like some mischievous seer: a prophet in the 
wilderness, living on wild honey and presumably 
refusing even locusts, but primed to the last with 
worldly cunning: 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 


DEAR SELWYN 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


As one of the more outspoken 
and persistent of your predeces- 
sor’s critics I extend an extra 
warm welcome to you as our 
new Chancellor. I confess I 
began an open letter to Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory in January, 
1958, in identical words, but I 
can assure you that the extra 
warmth of my feelings is still 
genuine. You are assuming office 
at a much more awkward conjuncture of events. 
Mr. Amory was following a Chancellor who had 
shocked everyone—including the TUC—by his 
determination (expressed through a 7 per cent. 
Bank rate) to cause sufficiently massive un- 
employment to stop the then wage-cost inflation. 
As ferocious’ measures of this extreme sort were 
foreign to the Prime Minister's policy, and, 
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indeed, unnecessary in a society of common- 
sensible people, Mr. Amory had the happy task 
of applying a. policy of gradual relaxation. The 
economy responded quickly. After the years of 
stagnation industrial production leapt ahead and 
the sharp rise in productivity took care of the rise 
in wages, Price stability was lucky Mr. Amory’s 
crowning glory. But the subsequent boom. was 
too much for him. He became terrified of even 
the smallest risé in the index of the cost of living. 
The running down of the balance of payments 
frightened him to death. Finally the over- 
employment.in.the building and-motor industries 
caused him to re-apply the general restraint of 
dear money and credit squeezing to the ‘whole 
economy. So his reign, begun so happily, ended 
unhappily in a nervous restrictionism which was 
driving our industrialists and exporters to despair. 
There is no lucky star shining on you, Mr. Lloyd, 
as you take the reins from Mr. Amory’s 
fumbling fingers. % 1 iad 

But what an opportunity to. apply new thinking 
at No. 11, to let a wind of change sweep through 
the stuffy chambers of the Treasury! The objec- 
tives of a strong £ and a stable price level which 
your civil servants will keep dinning in your- ears 
must not be allowed to deaden your awareness of 
the competing objective of an ‘expanding 
economy. Whén you have to choose between. the 
two objectives, as may happen from time to time, 
remember which of the two is paramount. The 
intensified cold war which Mr. Khrushchev is 
now inaugufating demands the full mobilisation. 
of the economic strength of the free world. 
Britain cannot afford to stagnate while Western 
Europe goes ahead. 

The policy which your higher civil servants 
have been pursuing has been slowly sapping the 
economic strength of this country. It is the policy 
of trying to secure economic equilibrium [sic] by 
the blind use of indiscriminate monetaty mea- 

(Continued on page 226) 
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RECORD SALES 


Tue Thirty-first Ordinary General Meeting of 
Smith’s Potato Crisps Limited was held on July 28 
in London. 

Mr. -F. Le Neve-Foster, chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: It is my pleasure to present a 
report of excellent results which I am sure you will 
consider to be satisfactory. The Net Profit of the 
Group, before taxation, amounts to the record 
figure of £2,059,546 which compares with the cor 
responding figure for the previous year of £975,467, 
The Net Profit attributable to shareholders of the 
Parent Company, after taxation, is £1,010,831 as 
against £467,313 for the previous year. 

During the year we have again established record 
sales and turnover has been’ increased on the’ pre 
vious year, both.in volume and ‘amount, by over 
16%, which compares with reported’ increases of 
12% for the previous year and 10% in 1957/58. 

A’ substantial proportion- of the increased profit, 
is of course; attributable to this factor but, in making 
a comparison between the profits now reported and 
those of the previous year the difference in the 
relative cost of potatoes in these 2 years must be 
taken’ into account. At the meeting last year, in 
explaining the slight set-back in profits, I attributed 
it to-the short 1958 potato crop which resulted in 
high prices and exceptionally increased potato costs. 
On this occasion, the opposite has proved to be the 
case. Potato costs during the year were exceptionally 
favourable, particularly when compared with the 
high cost of potatoes in the previous year. 

The Board recommends a final dividend of 30%, 
plus a cash bonus of 10%. making with the interim 
dividend, already paid, a total distribution for the 
year, subject to Income Tax, of 55%. On the larger 
present issued capital, the distribution represents an 
effective rate for the year of 54.06% as against the 
previous year’s distribution of an. effective rate of 
31.89% related to the present capital. The Board 
also recommends the capitalisation of £208,577 of 
the Reserves to provide for a. distribution of one 
fully paid share of 5s. for every five shares held. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


The :Group Balance Sheet shows a. very strong 
position. In spite of heavy capital.expenditure, net 
current assets have increased during the year to the 
sum of £1,706,653, which is nearly double the figure 
for the previous year. It is a most noteworthy feature 
of our business that profits: are quickly reflected in 
cash and it is remarkable that, in spite of increased 
turnover, quick assets. total. the large sum of 
£1,742,376, a very satisfactory increase of. over 
£996,000 on the previous year. 


GROWTH OF DEMAND 


There can be no doubt that the demand for Crisps 
continues to grow steadily, and our sales continue 
to expand. We have ‘good grounds for’a firm belief 
that there is still room for considerable~ further 
growth of consumption, particularly in domestic use, 
as is shown from the mounting sales of our Family 
Pack. : 

Quality has ever been the keynote of our policy. 
I make no apologies for repeating once again our 
slogan “There are no Crisps ‘to equal Smith’s Crisps.” 
To the Public, Crisps usually mean Smith's Crisps. 

_ In line with the continued growth in the demand 


’ for our products, forthe first 3 months of the current 


year sales are up again on the figures for the same 
period last year. 

With our widespread manufacturing _ organisa- 
tion and the’outstanding position we have established 
in the trade, as well as the popularity of our product 
afd the resources at our disposal, we have sound 
reason to be confident that the Company will coh- 
tinue to prosper and add to the fame ‘of ‘Smith’s 
Potato Crisps. 

The report was adopted and the capitalisation of 
reserves approved. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH SHIPPING 
COMPANY 


SIR W. NICHOLAS CAYZER’S REVIEW OF TRADING CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


Tue 5th annual general meeting of The British & 
Commonwealth Shipping Company Limited was held 
on-July 28 in London. 

Sir W. Nicholas Cayzer, Bt. (the chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 

Unfortunately, as I predicted, earnings have again 
declined materially. However, the cash flow has been 
reasonably well maintained and, as current earnings 
show an improvement over figures for the corre- 
sponding period of last year, your Directors took 
the view that they could recommend a final dividend 
at the rate of 134%, thereby maintaining the rate 
of 20% for the year. I must emphasise that it is too 
early to estimate what the trading results for 1960 
will be, but it would seem reasonable to assume 
that they will show some improvement on 1959 and, 
accordingly, I do not view the situation with quite the 
same misgivings as I did a year ago, though costs 
continue to rise 

Figures, however accurate, can never present the 
full picture for they take no account of the human 
effort which has been expended in achieving them 
nor do they, except when compared with those of 
other companies engaged in the same industry and 
for that matter in the same trades within that 
industry, disclose the trading conditions which existed 
during the period covered by the Accounts. 

Decisions on matters of policy must rest firmly 
in the hands of the Directors. It is their responsibility, 
and one which must not be shirked. A balance be- 
tween discretion and progression must always be 
observed for it is so easy to be timid when con- 
fronted by an immediately unpromising situation 
and equally easy to be foolhardy on the assumption 
that everything will turn out right in the end. 

I consider it to be the duty of this Board, of which 
] am Chairman, to strike a balance between pessi- 
mism and optimism, for the last thing I would wish 
would be to live in an atmosphere where unanimity 
of thought and action arose through failure of the 
individual to think. If we are not prepared to 
examine ideas, however revolutionary they may at 
first appear, we shall miss many opportunities, and 
even if the idea itself has to be discarded, the mere 
fact that it has been thought provoking may guide 
us along the: right path. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


Having expressed appreciation and thanks to those 
who had supported the Group during the year by 
patronage or by effort, the Chairman said: 

I would now turn to the trading conditions during 
the period under review. It might be described simply 
as too many ships chasing too few goods. There was 
a certain inevitability about this situation, for as I 
explained last year, owing to the comparative pros- 
perity of the industry in the post-war years accent- 
uated by such crises as Korea and Suez, many ships 
had been retained in service which would otherwise 
have been scrapped and many ‘new orders were 
placed. This has applied. and continues to apply 
particularly to tankers, but, of course, the excess 
of tankers has contributed to the difficulties of the 
owners of dry-cargo ships for a number of tankers 
have been converted and have carried grain and 
other cargoes which previously would have been 
carried by tramp tonnage. 


During the year the rate of scrapping has increased 
and we have made our contribution. 
_ In general, I would say that the statistical position 
m™ relation to dry-cargo ships has improved and this 


is reflected in the rather better rates which have 
obtained during the past nine months. ; 

Our new Windsor Castle is now completed and we 
are very proud of her. I trust she will live up to our 
expectations, that she will be a happy ship, that 
wherever she goes she will promote goodwill and 
that, in all respects, she will be a credit to her 
owners. 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOME AND 
EXPORT MARKETS 


I feel that I should draw your attention to a situa- 
tion which can arise in the shipping industry of a 
country during a period of comparative prosperity 
within that country. A nation produces a certain 
volume of goods and services and in a controlled 
economy—and today practically every economy is 
controlled—a division of these goods and services is 
made, through control of credit or otherwise, be- 
tween those available for internal consumption and 
those available for export. A booming home market 
does not necessarily result in increased exports 
unless, and I think this is vital, increased productivity 
results in a reduction of overall prices thereby 
making our industry more competitive in foreign 
markets. If it has this effect then ultimately more 
goods must move in both directions for we must 
import more raw materials to sustain our production 
and the more we buy the more can be bought from 
us. So far, we have not profited from the relatively 
buoyant conditions in the home market which most 
industries have enjoyed during the past year. 

Whether we like it or not Governments are taking 
an interest more and more in the affairs of the Mer- 
cantile Marines which serve their countries and more 
particularly where they have, or are in process of 
setting up, a Mercantile Marine of their own. If a 
situation exists it seems to me to be stupid to hide 
our heads in the sand. Rather must we examine the 
situation and in the light of the knowledge we obtain 
take all possible steps to ensure that we understand 
the problem, and that those who might make deci- 
sions adverse to our interests are equally aware of 
the problems involved, for no-one can deny that 
over the years the Mercantile Marine of this country 
has performed a most valuable service to many 
countries and that they did it at times when others 
were afraid to venture and in many trades persevered 
when there was little inducement to carry on. 

I do not believe that we can look at our problems 
in isolation for patterns can be set by other industries 
and in the Air, as you know, international agree- 
ments exist which regulate the traffic between the 
signatory members. I am not holding this out as an 
example of what should be done for the operation 
of such agreements has presented many difficulties. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that such arrangements 
have become part of the structure of trade and, 
accordingly, something which we have got to under- 
stand. In all probability. it will not represent the 
final solution, but- with patience, good temper and 
understanding we must seek to work profitably 
within the framework of existing conditions. 


AIR INTERESTS 


It will be appropriate now if I refer to our own 
air interests where since the close of the -year, a 
significant change has taken place. We have felt for 
some time that in the air—as for that matter in 
shipping—it is the day of the big battalions. Accord- 
ingly, we have entered into discussions with the 
Airwork Group with a bias in favour of an amalga- 
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mation. They for their part, were equally convinced 
that in this case the whole would be greater than 
the sum of the parts and it remained, therefore, to 
ascertain if terms could be arranged. 

In the event it was decided that, wherever possible, 
we should compare like with like, thus obviating the 
need to call in experts to place a value on each 
individual item of equipment. I am satisfied that 
rough justice has been done, but what I think is more 
important. is that no-one thinks he has got the best 
of the bargain, but all feel that we are stronger 
together than apart and that we have a chance of 
going forward to a better future. We will have 
approximately 32% of the capital of British United 
Airways Ltd., which is the name adopted by the new 
group. 


THE OUTLOOK 


After dealing with the situation in Africa, the 
Chairman continued : 

I suppose, in the long history of the shipping 
industry it has rarely been more difficult to fore- 
cast the future. There are many imponderables. The 
air, new means of propulsion, but perhaps more 
important still, the evolution of nations and how they 
will fit into this complex situation. 

I think you will detect, however, that I am not 
despondent. It must be in the interests of mankind 
to have a future and to have a future that is worth- 
while. Shipping must play a dominant role in this 
equation and it is our task and in our interests to 
see that your Company is in the forefront of pro- 
gress and gets it full share of what is going, and 
that we will do. 

Moreover, although we do welcome Government 
consultation and advice we view with some doubt 
the wisdom of entering a ‘free for all’ in the granting 
of subsidies, and would much prefer to see inter- 
national recognition of the fact that only in excep- 
tional circumstances can subsidies be justified for 
they do distort the whole pattern of trade. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





W. J. BUSH & CO. 


RECORD PROFIT 





Tue Sixty-third Annual General meeting of W. J. 
Bush and Co., Ltd., was held on July 29 in London, 
Mr. Eric L. Bush, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : — 

The profit on trading for the year under review at 
£1,030,300 constitutes a record figure in the history 
of the Bush Group of Companies. Similarly, the net 
profit of £457,978 which compares with £313,643 in 
the previous year is the highest the Group has ever 
achieved. This satisfactory result has been obtained 
by a higher turnover which has been made possible 
by greater capacity and productivity. 

So far as 1960 is concerned, the results for the first 
five months show an encouraging increase in turn- 
over over the corresponding period of the previous 
year. We are, however, still operating under com- 
petitive conditions which could be intensified as a 
result of the effects of the introduction of the Free 
Trade Area and Common Market and of any restric- 
tions on credit. 

In spite of these uncertainties, the aim of your 
directors is to continue their policy to expand the 
Group’s capacity and to increase efficiency by the 
utilisation of the Company's financial resources 
which are available for the development of the 
business. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 

Resolutions were passed approving the designation 
of the 300,000 unclassified shares of £1 each as “A” 
Ordinary shares, increasing the capital from 
£2,000,000 to £2,300,000 by the creation of 300,000 
additional “A” Ordinary shares, and capitalising 
£600,000 of Reserves, for the purpose of distributing 
one new fully paid “A” Ordinary share for every 
two Ordinary and/or “A” Ordinary shares held. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





HOVIS-McDOUGALL LIMITED 





AN ACTIVE AND SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 





MR. KENNETH MOORE’S REVIEW 





Tue 27th annual general meeting of Hovis- 
McDougall Limited was held on July 28 at the 
Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street, London, 
W.C.2, Mr. Kenneth Moore, F.C.A. (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 

-The following is his Statement which had been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1960: 

The past year was a most active and, on the 
whole, a most satisfactory one and the increase 
in Group Profits has enabled us to recommend a 
final Ordinary dividend slightly higher than that 
foreshadowed. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The Report and Accounts cover the trading 
results of the Group for the third full year 
following the merger of the Hovis and 
McDougall businesses and the comparison of the 
principal figures set out at the foot of this report 
will no doubt be of interest as giving perspective 
and an indication of progress made. 

So far as our basic flour-milling operations are 
concerned, our experience continues to be that of 
the Flour-Milling Industry generally, namely 
that keen competition limits margins to a bare 
commercial return on the capital employed. 
Fortunately, however, the Group Profits set out 
below, though in the main derived from Hovis 
bread-flour and McDougails Self-Raising and 
Plain Flour, are aided to an increasing extent by 
those derived from a wide range of activities 
carried on by our non-milling subsidiary 
companies. These subsidiaries have been 
acquired and developed over the years as a 
matter of policy to broaden and diversify our 
operations and thus to supplement our_ basic 
sources of revenue. They include Locomotors 
Ltd., engaged in the motor trade in a number of 
important centres of population, with emphasis 
on the construction of specialised commercial 
bodywork; Vitovis Ltd., in the field of animal 
feeding-stuffs; certain localised bakery interests 
which help to secure an outlet for our mills; and 
Wheatsheaf Investments Ltd. which controls a 
number of wholesale grocery businesses with a 
very substantial turnover. 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


Recent acquisitions include the important 
wholesale grocery businesses of E.Laxon & Com- 
pany Ltd., of Coventry, and Joshua Wilson and 
Bros. Ltd., of Sunderland, and, in a somewhat 
different field, the business of Dairy Produce 
Packers Ltd., which occupies a leading position 
in the packaging of butter and through its sub- 
sidiary, Trengrouse and Nathan Ltd., is a sub- 
stantial importer of butter and cheese. The 


profits of the three last mentioned companies are 
not fully reflected in the figures now presented 
to you but we confidently expect them to make 
a useful contribution to group earnings in the 
years that lie ahead. 

The Group accounts do rot cover the most 
recent acquisition of all, namely that of E. 
Marriage and Son Ltd., Flour Millers and 
Provender Merchants of Colchester and Felix- 
stowe, controlling also the Melhuish Group of 
food companies and the flour-milling businesses 
of Hooker of Chatham and Hudson of Rams- 
gate. The purchase of E. Marriage and Son Ltd. 
was completed early in April 1960 in exchange 
for £500,000 (nominal) Ordinary capital and 
£275,000 54% Preference Shares of Hovis- 
McDougall Ltd 


FINANCE 

As foreshadowed at last year’s Annual 
General Meeting a “rights” issue of 1 in 10 
was made to our Ordinary Stockholders in 
August last to provide additional working capital 
for the development of the business. This added 
nearly one million pounds to our cash resources 
and the terms on which the issue was made were 
appreciated by our Stockholders. 

Towards the end of the financial year, to bring 
the issued capital more nearly into line with 
reality, the issued Ordinary Capital was doubled 
by a scrip issue out of Capital Reserves and, at 
the same time, the opportunity was taken to in- 
crease the authorised capital, both Preference 
and Ordinary, to cover the Marriage acquisition 
and to leave a substantial balance of unissued 
capital available for future use if required. These 
proposals, which included an increase in the rate 
of Preference Dividend from 5% to 54%, were 
duly approved by Stockholders. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 

As to the prospects for the current year, while 
on the one hand the declining trend in flour con- 
sumption is disturbing and competition is very 
keen, on the cther we shall have the full benefit 
of the newly-acquired subsidiaries already 
referred to. On balance there is reason for 
hoping that we shall, once again, be able to 
present satisfactory results. 

Finally, my colleagues and I wish to place on 
record our thanks to all executives and 
employees in the Group—now numbering some 
five thousand—for the vital part they have 
played in the efficient running. of the various 
businesses with which we are concerned. In this, 
I am sure, all members of the Company will 
wish to join. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
other formal business duly transacted. 


. COMPARATIVE TABLE OF PRINCIPAL FIGURES 


Group Profit before Taxation .. .. .. 
Taxation and various adjustments = 


Group Surplus Fr Se ek é 
Dividends paid and proposed (net)... .. .. 


Ploughed-in by way of Additions to Reserves, etc. .. 


Year ended 31st March 











1958 1959 1960 
£1,825,536 £2,141,025 £2,512,241 
mt oa 982,608 1,076,706 1,293,200 
+ eo e+ 842,928 1,064,319 1,219,041 
o ve cs) Somme 427,396 558,460 
£483,123 £636,923 £660,581 
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sures. It means that they cannot ease a pressure 
in a particular industry or two without causing a 
general recession or stagnation to develop 
throughout the whole economy It means that 
they cannot cure a wage-cost inflation without 
cutting output and putting up all industrial costs, 
It may be that they would prefer to have a 
general stagnation rather than a weak € or a fall 
in the reserves, but that is surely not the prefer- 
ence of your Keynesian Prime Minister, whose 
faithful servant you have been hitherto. Nor is it 
the desire of the country. Why should you allow 
the will of Treasury bureaucrats—for the most 
part untrained in economic affairs—to prevail? 
Lord Boothby, in the recent economic debate in 
the Lords, told-this story of what a high Treasury 
official said to him wher he was appointed Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to the Chancellor half 
a century ago: “There is only one man who has 
ever been able to make the Treasury do what it 
did not want to do—and that was Lloyd George. 
I can tell you something else—there will never be 
another. Now is your chance to prove the story 
wrong. You have the backing of a very powerful 
Prime Minister. Impose your enlightened will on 
the Establishment. Be another Lloyd, Mr. Lloyd. 


The lesson you must teach your higher civil 
servants is that their maladroit use of the 
monetary weapon has been working’ not for but 
against our economic health, not for but against 
the orderly expansion of the economy. It is a 
policy which creates a boom psychology when 
monetary controls are relaxed and a depression 
psychology when they are tightened up. The 
alternations of stimulation and restriction have, 
in fact, set up a new business cycle in Britain 
which is upsetting business planning and long- 
term industrial investment and causing the nation 
to lag behind in the international economic race. 
Ask your industrialists what they think when you 
take the chair at the next meeting of the National 
Production Advisory Council. They will tell you 
that the Treasury policy of stop-go-stop has 
destroyed their initiative and undermined their 
confidence. 


The right economic policy, of course, is to 
apply, when necessary, selective controls, not the 
general restraints of dearer money and tighter 
credit which can only end in another cycle of 
stagnation. If there is pressure in the building 
industry, apply a system of building licences to 
private enterprise and enforce stricter control of 
Government and local authority spending. If 
there is pressure in the motor industry, double the 
purchase tax on cars for a year until the pres- 
sure is eased. If there is a serious drop in the 
surplus on our international account, reimpose 
a capital issues control over foreign lending and 
let the reserves run down if necessary to maintain 
vital aid to the under-developed countries. Do 
not deflate the whole economy just to hold on to 
your gold. America is in the same position and 
is at last making money cheaper in spite of 
a gold loss. If Germany becomes surfeited with 
gold it will hasten the inevitable day of a cur- 
rency revaluation among the members of the 
IMF. 

I suggest, Mr. Lloyd, that you send your higher 
civil servants on a much-needed holiday and 
while they are away call in the businessmen and 
ask them to co-operate with you in planning 
industrial research and investment and expand- 
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ing production over the next five years. You will 
then go down to history a far greater Chancellor 
than your two deflationist predecessors. 


CUSTOS is on holiday. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HERE is a belief amongst investors that Great 

Universal Stores derive the majority of their 
profits from hire-purchase contracts. As a matter 
of fact, less than 25 per cent. of their profits come 
from this source, so that any fall in their hire- 
purchase business would not severely affect the 
trading profits The company has a brilliant profit 
record. Pre-tax profits were a record at £27.2 
million—£2.6 million higher than the previous 
year to March 31, 1960 Provision of over £20 
million has been made for unearned profits or 
hire-purchase contracts—a very large sum— 
which may be more than sufficient to take care 
of unexpired HP contracts. It is right to assume 
that the profits on HP contracts are much greater 


from year to year increasing as the company 
continues to expand its retail interests. The 
dynamic chairman, Mr. Isaac Woolfson, and his 
family control the company with the majority 
holding of ordinary shares; it is hoped that he 
may, in the near future, see fit to give a vote to 
the 5s. ‘A’ ordinary shares, which at 47s. yield 
4.1 per cent. on the 374 per cent. dividend which 
was more than twice covered. 

Sir George Dowty, chairman of the Dowty 
Group, manufacturers of airframe equipment, 
engine components and agricultural and mining 
machinery, has produced wonderful results for 
the year to March 31, 1960. Pre-tax profits in- 
creased from £2.17 million (including three 
months’ profits from the new subsidiary Rotol) to 
£3.04 million. Since the last accounts the capital 
has been increased by a two-for-three scrip issue 
in February, so that the final dividend of 52 per 
cent. tax-free plus the 6 per cent. interim on the 
smaller capital is equal to 9.1 per cent. as com- 
pared with 6.9 per cent. for the previous year. 
This is a most progressive company whose 10s. 
ordinary shares at 36s. 6d. yield 4.1 per cent. 
and certainly have scope for appreciation. 
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United Dominions Trust, as industrial bankers, 
has a profit record second to none. The chair- 
man, Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie, states that profits that 
will accrue from contracts already in existence 
will produce record profits, over the next two 
years, irrespective of the volume of trading in 
the current year and next year. This is an out- 
standing company, which earns most of its profits 
from financing the requirements of industry and 
not, as is generally assumed, consumer goods. 
Record profits have been recorded for twenty-one 
years prior tw the war and for the fifteen post- 
war years. Barclays Bank recently acquired an 
interest in the equity which has proved extremely 
profitable. Pre-tax profits for the year to June 30, 
1960, were £3,785,000 against £3,135,000. The 
264 per cent. dividend was amply covered by 
earnings of 64.5 per cent. The recent credit 
restrictions have brought about a fall in the £1 
ordinary shares from a 1960 high of 197s. 6d. to 
the present price of 165s., at which level the 
shares yield 3.3 per cent. on the dividend covered 
2.4 times. This is an excellent return for an out- 
standing security which undoubtedly has further 
growth prospects as to profits and dividends. 





than those on direct sales; but these sales are 





COMPANY MEETINGS 





NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


RECORD PRODUCTION 





GROUP CONTRIBUTION TO AFRICAN EDUCATION 


Tue following is from the statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr. H. F. OpPENHEIMER, which has been cir- 
culated with the reports and accounts: 


The results of our operations during the year 
ended 31st March, 1960 were very satisfactory. Pro- 
duction at 178,045 long tons was some 38,000 long 
tons higher than the previous year which was itself 
a record. This high rate of production, most of 
which was sold at an average price of £240 per ton, 
compared with £204 per ton last year, resulted in a 
net profit for the year after taxation of £13.64m. 


PLANT EXTENSION PROPOSALS 


As you are aware, the two open pits on our 
property yield oxidised ores, while the ore mined 
underground is in sulphide form. Most of the sul- 
phides are treated at the Rhokana smelter and most 
of the oxides at the leach plant at the mine. The 
consulting engineers are investigating a scheme for 
installing improvements and extensions at the leach 
plant which they believe might result in a marked 
improvement in the efficiency of extraction. It is also 
their opinion that the efficiency of the Rhokana 
smelter which handles concentrates from our mine 
and from Bancroft could be improved by diverting 
some of our concentrates to the leach plant. 


Preliminary estimates indicate that the cost of the 
extensions required would be between £2 and £3 
million, and it is hoped that it will be possible in 
this way to preduce an additional 15,000 tons of 
copper a year without increasing the rate of mining. 
The initial economic assessment of these proposals 
is therefore most encouraging, and the consulting 
engineers are proceeding with more detailed technical 
investigations. 

During the year we subscribed for a further £1.08m. 
of Federal Government Development Bonds which 
leaves about £1m. of our commitment still to be 
subscribed. To provide the money needed for this 
purpose, and to strengthen the company’s cash posi- 
tion, we have transferred £1.5m. to general reserve. 
It is very satisfactory that we have been able to 
Make the appropriations to which I have referred 
and at the same time are able to recommend a net 
final dividend of 5s. 6d. per stock unit, which, to- 
gether with the interim dividend of 1s. 6d. makes a 
total dividend of 7s. Od. net per stock unit for the 
year. Our distribution in the previous year was 


equivalent to 3s. 14d. per stock unit on the present 
issued capital. 

About 13,000,000 tons have been added to the 
accumulated ore reserves which at the year end stood 
at 180,019,000 tons with an average grade of 4.65 
per cent. copper. There 1s little doubt that consider- 
able further ore reserves will be proved by additional 
exploration work in the future. 

COPPER PRICE 

For the first three months of the new year, the 
price for copper has remained relatively steady at 
satisfactory levels. There is evidence of an increase in 
consumption cf the metal, particularly in the United 
Kingdom and on the European Continent, which 
are our main markets, and the general outlook is 
therefore encouraging. 

While consumption at the moment appears to be 
keeping pace with increasing production, the dual 
risks of interruption of supplies or falling off in de- 
mand are always present. The former risk is one 
against which consumers can insure themselves by a 
rational. stockholding policy, and the manner in 
which the copper fabricating industry weathered the 
prolonged strikes in America last year indicates that 
this is being done. 

It is for the copper producers to protect themselves 
against the latter risk and to prevent the recurrence 
of price recessions such as that of 1956/57 by regu- 
lating supplies to meet demand. We have indicated 
that if such a situation arises again we are prepared 
to play our part by joining with other major pro- 
ducers in either reducing production or withdrawing 
copper from the market. 

Meanwhile production at the mine is geared for 
the present year at much the same level as last year. 

The past year has been a time of political difficulty 
and uncertainty in the Federation. Fortunately, oper- 
ations at the mines have not been adversely affected, 
but the industry is, of course, deeply concerned with 
the future of all the people of the Federation. 


AFRICAN EDUCATION 

We believe that many of the difficulties—political, 
economic and social—arise from lack of educational 
facilities for the African inhabitants and that the 
mining industry should play a direct part in remedy- 
ing this situation on the Copperbelt. In his review 
of the year ending 31st March, 1956, my father said 
that we had reached the conclusion that urgent 


attention needed to be given to improving African 
educational facilities, and that we were examining 
the whole question to see what help we could give. 
The subsequent severe reduction in the price of cop- 
per prevented us from realising the plans that were 
then formulated. 

The question has, however, remained in the fore- 
front of our thinking, and the mines administered by 
the Anglo American Corporation were therefore very 
happy to join with the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
group of companies in agreeing to make available 
the sum of £1.3m. to enable the Northern Rhodesian 
Government to expand educational facilities on the 
Copperbelt. The scheme envisaged will mean that 
every African child on reaching the age of eight will 
be admitted to a course of at least six years of 
primary education, and provision will also be made 
for an extension of facilities for secondary education 
and of the adult educational activities which are 
already carried on by the mining companies. In addi- 
tion, the copper mining companies which. sponsored 
the Copperbelt Technical Foundation have joined 
with the Federal and Territorial Governments in 
arranging for a survey to be made of the require- 
ments for technical education and the needs of 
industry in Northern Rhodesia. 





ENSTOCK TRUST 
LIMITED 


THE annual general meeting of Enstock Trust 
Limited was held on July 29 in London, Mr. G. R. S. 
Doyle (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The profit of the Ayling Industries Group for the 
year, before taxation, was £62,384 (1959: £68,363). 
Provisions in respect of previous years no longer 
required amounted to £7,598 (1959: nil). 

The value of orders received during the first three 
months of the current year is slightly in excess of 
that for the comparative period of the previous year. 
It is likely that the current year’s trading, even in 
the face of increasing competition, should produce a 
profit at least as good as that of the year under 
review. During the year under review the Klinger 
Company resumed the payment of dividends. The 
market value of this investment increased during the 
year by approximately £128,000. 

Income from other investments improved and the 
market value at 31st March, 1960, exceeded that at 
31st March, 1959, by some £107,000. 

Your Directors have recommended the payment 
of a final dividend of 12% for the year ended 3ist 
March, 1960. This compares with a total of 124° 
for the fifteen months ended 3ist March, 1959, which 
represented a distribution of 10°, per annum. 

The report was adopted. 
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Going For An Airing 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Roundabout 
IN these days of swift 
3 and streamlined travel, 
T \ when all efforts are con- 
Vv 
centrated on merely con- 
: veying one from A to B, 








a it is delightful to find 
oneself travelling in a 

















manner which, for 
leisurely procedure and 
} calm regularity has all 
e the marks of a nine- 
@) teenth-century Grand 


Tour. Dull would he be 
of soul who could pass up the gentlemanly ease 
of air travel for, say, the impersonal efficiency 
of the Channel car ferry. 

Airports are full of anxiety lest you should 
miss your plane; like the same feeling in maiden 
great-aunts, this results in everyone arriving far 
too soon. 

There is a charming confusion about the time 
ot convocation and the time of the bus’s depar- 
ture, so that half the passengers turn up half-an- 
hour too soon, the rest ten seconds before the 
bus leaves; the wait in the bus before it actually 
starts to move; the long, lazy hours between 
arriving at the airport and actually clambering 
on to the plane—all these have an ease of rhythm 
which makes one feel one is on holiday at last. 
Even the regulars who travel for their work are 
affected by it. Some have competitions about 
how many poker games can be played between 
each stage of the flight. Some work out possible 
variations of the pilot’s announcements: “The 
pilot, if he was in a normal condition, would be 
wishing you a good trip; however the steward, at 
the controls. . . .” Some make telephone calls 
and idly kick the stamp machines in the 
hope they may actually produce stamps. (There 
are some who maintain that the rhyme, “Beware, 
oh beware, of the Bight of Benin, there’s one 
that comes out for a hundred goes in,’ contained 
a veiled topical reference to the first of such 
machines ever invented.) 

One of the pleasing things about airports is 
the way in which each country, in putting what 
it supposes to be its best foot forward, uncon- 
sciously gives itself away. London Airport, in- 
stead of displaying glass like Sweden or silver 
like Denmark, confidently presents a display of 
large painted cogwheels—one can just see the 
excited foreign trader asking for the name of 
the firm that can turn out such a pretty wheel. 
We even give the unwary a taste of things to 
come by offering some of the foulest coffee to 
be found even between Reading and Slough. 
France has a slick washroom with rows of gleam- 
ing basins—equipped with cold water only and 
machines for drying the hands such that if your 
flight is called while your hands are wet you 
miss it. (And, considering everything, that im- 
plies a pretty extended time-lag.) Finland has 
the national non-alcoholic beer. Mexico, in 
pantomime imitation of America, insists on vac- 
cination certificates; but, for those without them, 
provides a Mexican in a booth who can without 


difficulty be talked out of the idea altogether. 

Mexico, too, was the only place I ever actually 
sew an air hostess in her curlers. I have often 
thought there was a poignant short story to be 
written about some hayseed who dreams for years 
of coming to the big city and meeting an air 
hostess—and finally does so, poor fellow. The 
contrast between the twentieth-century myth of 
the superwoman, half-angel and half-bird, the 
mother goddess who has a nurse’s training and 
a cooking diploma and speaks eight languages 
and looks like Marilyn Monroe—between this 
and the cheerful, ordinary, rather plain girls 
one actually sees aloft is very much the material 
for realist fiction. Only in Scandinavia, as far as 
I can see, do they come up to scratch. Their finer 
points I am plainly not of a sex to appreciate, 


Thought for Food 
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su I can only testify that they had my male 
companion sitting up and taking notice at 5 a.m, 

Normally when a journalist praises, or indeed 
even mentions, an airline by name it is a clear 
sign to every other journalist that he was 
flying free. So I wish to make it clear that I am 
all for SAS, even although I paid for my trip 
myself; perhaps the fact that it was (unlike free 
trips) a night tourist flight will help to convince 
the doubting. It was not just that they gave 
one food on the kind of trip on which all air- 
lines have agreed not to give food (and the food 
is a lot less plastic than the Scandinavian deri- 
vatives offered by most airlines); it was the 
feeling of old-world service which was brought 
to a head (literally) by the handing around before 
touch-down of towels wrung out in hot water. 
I can think of few institutions that would not 
benefit from this. Editorial briefings, for instance. 
Television conferences. Board meetings: ‘Now 
if you al¥ have your hot towels I will proceed 
to read the minutes.’ For this kind of service 
we can only be thankful and astonished. 


Railway Fare 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


IT is almost impossible to 
collect enough evidence 
to deliver a genuinely 
satisfactory judgment on 
British railway food. 
Merely to acquire ade- 
quate data would demand 
a long and frequently un- 
comfortable series of 
journeys to places one 
didn’t want to go to; and 
in addition to this every- 
one’s mind, my own in- 
cluded, is distorted by ancient and well-founded 
prejudice. Ever since anyone now living can 
remember railway catering has been a symbol of 
everything monstrous in gastronomy. The dirty 
teacups in the station buffets, the slatternly 
waitresses, the tasteless food, and the triangular 
slices of curling bread with a thin slice of 
luncheon sausage between them, called The 
Railway Sandwich, all have been the most visible 
and enraging evidences of the ineptness of the 
decaying railway companies ever since their 
heyday was past. Since about 1906, I suppose— 
for there was once a time when the railway com- 
panies were in the van of progress and the 
Station Hotel, with its blazing gaslights, was 
where the élite of the industrial towns gathered— 
anyway, for a full half-century restaurant cars 
and railway hotels and buffets have been covered 
with pretty well deserved obloquy. The tradition 
is carried on; it is now at least partly an unjusti- 
fied sneer; I remember a particularly vicious use 
of it in my presence by a female journalist, and I 
feel it is time to be fair. 

Very great efforts, not all successful, have been 
made in the past five years by British Railways. 
They have had results in three spheres: station 
buffets, restaurant cars, railway hotels. So far as 
I can see, no changes of importance have been 





made in Pullman car food and drink, and I have 
no praise to give them. Of the others, most 
station refreshment rooms are now much cleaner 
and much brighter. Their décor is in general 
vulgar, and the flickering advertisements of soft 
drinks in particular are unpleasant to my eyes 
and probably yours; but the whole effect appears 
to be pleasant to the travellers’ eyes. There is too 
much carbohydrate and too little meat in the 
sandwiches and pies, as always, but they are not 
as stale as they used to be. Nor are all station re- 
freshment rooms like this; the ‘Shires’ at St. 
Pancras, for example, is very different. It is well 
decorated in a conscientious modern style, it 
serves a standardised restaurant menu con- 
scientiously cooked, its staff is conscientiously 
obliging. If this description sounds less than 
enthusiastic, it should not; reliability in a 
restaurant is not a trifling merit in England. 
Moreover, its chef is prepared to have a go 2t 
what he calls ‘special dishes.’ The Shires also has 
a merit above any of the restaurants nearby; it 
serves the British railway wines at the price asked 
in restaurant cars. This means a sound Macon cr 
Beaujolais at 13s., a slightly less estimable 
Médoc at the same price, and Graves at 12s. The 
best white wine is an Alsatian at 16s. which has 
the real flavour; the cheapest the standardised 
Cape Hock called Paarl Amber at 10s. 6d. 

The wines served in restaurant cars, in fact, 
deserve to be much more appreciated than they 
are. They serve all these wines at no additional 
charge, and Australian and Spanish drinkable 
ordinaires at 10s. 6d.; there are also finer wines, 
but the shaking of a railway train does them no 





* Raymond Postgate, editor of the Good Food 
Guide, reports on restaurants and inns which may 
(or may not, after further tests) appear in the next 
edition. He cannot answer readers’ queries, and for 
general information recourse must be had to the 
current Guide (Cassell, 7s. 6d.). 
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good. Also, the railway’s own Royal Scot 
Whisky is better than most standard brands; it is 
blended in Derby largely from Highland malts 
and includes the essential touch of the Campbell- 
town whiskies which are nowadays despised as 
too heavy. The service in the cars, too, needs to 
be quite highly praised; it is not fair to take it 
for granted. | can quite truthfully say that | 
cannot remember anything but courtesy and re- 
markable dexterity. The last time I lunched 
coming up from Manchester was on a diesel, 
which: around Rugby was going faster than | 
think I have ever been on a train, but I noticed 
only one instance of even fumbling—from a boy 
who was obviously being trained, A railway 
steward has to be an acrobat as well as a waiter. 

The lunch I had cost 12s. 6d. and was pretty 
typical, in that it showed a marked improvement 
over past years, but could easily show more. The 
first course was called ‘patty de foy’ by the waite7; 
it was a good French-ish pdté, cut thick and pro- 
perly served with toast. Next a piece of halibut 
with a piece of tomato on it—a good fish but it 
had been allowed to dry upon a hot plate and was 
tasteless. Then roast loin of lamb, very tender 
and well browned—New Zealand, | think, not 
English but none the worse for it. My eyebrows 
showed I thought my portion was small; I was 
at once offered, and took, another chop. 
Vegetables and cheeseboard passable, no more. 

| conjecture that British Railways have spent 
a lot of money in recent years in training staff, 
and the results are just beginning to come 
through. But they won’t receive the full rewards 
of their training, keep their trainees, or get a 
kinder verdict than ‘trying hard,’ until they name 
the chef on the menus. All chefs think they are 
artists, and will only do their best if their pride 
is flattered. The system is common on the Con- 
tinent; is a protection to the public also. I know 
now one chef, on the Venice-Milan express, that 
I shall at all costs avoid: few people can have 
his knack of making spaghetti into a sour mat 
tasting lightly of soap. 

Of British Railways hotels I am less certain. 
A great deal of thought and money has been spent 
in undoing the dilapidations of -decades; the 
physical inheritance of the nationalised railways 
must have been appalling. But the reports on the 
food are still what must be summarised in the 
discouraging word ‘variable.’ On the wines the 
verdict is easier as the wine lists are standard. 
There is a pretty wide selection of well-chosen 
wines, well served; they are all overpriced. So 
far as I can guess, the mark-up must be about 200 
per cent.; when IJ last inspected a dining room the 
customers were drawing the natural deduction 
and drinking beer. 

Still, once more, one must be fair. Railway 
finances are grotesquely loaded against the rail- 
waymen. They are required to compete with 
coaches, cars, trucks and buses whose per- 
Manent way and signalling system are provided 
by the Government. Colossal sums working out 
at I don’t know how many pounds an inch are 
Spent unchallengedly on new permanent ways 
like the Ml. To give an accurate financial 
Picture, either the Government should pay all the 
cost of railway permanent way maintenance and 
of signalling, or it should load the whole cost of 
Maintaining and making roads on to motor 
licences. 


Consuming Interest 





Demon Barbers 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Tue battle for men’s 
beards is on again. The 
wets (cut-throat and 
safety razor and blade 
manufacturers) are gird- 
ing themselves to fight off 
the drys (electric shavers). 
Gillette has introduced a 
safety razor blade, the 
edges of which are 
treated by a new pro- 
cess which, it is claimed, 
has taken five years to 
develop. On the other side, Schick, the makers 
of one of the best-known American electric 
shavers (and of the first electric shaver in 1928), 
are introducing to Britain for the first time since 
the war a range of shavers among which is one 
which has a built-in three-speed gearbox (with 
triple voltage, it costs £11 10s., with single voltage 
£10 5s.). 

The fight is likely to be a fierce one. About one 
in two American men use electric shavers; in 
Britain it is about one in four. Someone who goes 
in for this kind of research has estimated that 
the average man aged sixty has spent six months 
of his life removing 250 million hairs from two 
square miles of face. 

I've been doing some. I think, slightly more 
useful research myself. I gave a new Schick 
three-speed to a friend who is a confirmed wet 
shaver and asked him tu use it—and it only—for 
two weeks and then report results. He insisted 
that it wouldn't give him half the satisfaction 
he gets from a wet shave but agreed to try. 

‘First day. Hell. Can’t stand the noise. When 
shaving area above upper lip can feel the vibra- 
tion in bridge of nose. Tickles, dammit. Feel 
am not getting anywhere near roots of hairs. 
Look like it, too. 

‘Second day. Presume you need patience and 





practice.and suppose you get used to it. Haven't 
done so yet but discover different pressures 
needed on different parts of face: light under 
chin, don’t stick chin out, hard on chin. Still 
feel badly shaven. Wili try pre-shave lotion to- 
morrow. Hairs are supposed to stand up and beg. 

‘Third day. Pre-shave lotion helps though I 
gather it’s not necessary for everybody. Also 
helps if you use tongue to push skin out around 
mouth. Gives shaver better grip. Today’s results 
begin to approximate to results of wet shave but 
still takes twice as long 

‘Fourth day Have been trying variations on 
the three-speed thing and three settings of shav- 
ing head. Low speed and high setting better for 
soft parts, vice versa for hard. This is what 
Grand Prix commentators call “real motoring.” 
Am now lapping in more reasonable time. 

The diary, predictably. petered out after the 
fourth day. A verbal report indicates that things 
got better day by day but, in this case, not to 
the point where my guinea-pig became a convert. 
He still prefers what he insists is the greater 
satisfaction he gets from a wet shave, but thinks 
that, with patience and the right kind of shaver 
(or of variations withia one shaver in the case of 
Schick), most men could be happy with an elec- 
tric shaver. He does go so far as to say that he 
is willing-to keep the one I gave him for a.quick 
dry, second shave before dinner. 


* 


One of the embarrassing things that some- 
times happens to me is that I recommend .a firm 
on the basis of personal experience—and then 
readers find that the firm does not come up to 
scratch. I mentioned, for example, the Kent 
Bookbinding firm (Market Street, Maidstone, 
Kent) who put a permanent plastic cover on 
Penguin books for 3s.; a reader wrote after 
months of silence on their part to inquire if they 
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were still in business. They are; but pretty easily 
they seem to be taking it, if her experience is 
anything to go by. Again, a month or two ago I 
recommended Noble Furs of Regent Street as a 
good cleaner of suéde jackets: they had certainly 
done an excellent job on mine. A colleague, 
however, who had. had soup spilled over her 
jacket in a Harrogate hotel came back with a 
very different story—the jacket hard, crinkly, 
and exceedingly patchy in colour. In response to 
her protests they tried again, and managed to 
soften up the texture a good deal, though the 
colour is still not what it should be. It may have 
been, of course, that the jacket was a poor 
quality in the first place; but I would be in- 
terested to know how other readers have fared. 


* 


Every housewife, however careful, is faced 
from time to time with the problem of what to do 
about minor burns; and first-aid manuals have 
not been much help because the profession has 
changed its mind about treatment so often in the 
past twenty years that their advice has often 
been out of date before it has reached the 
bookstalls. | am surprised, therefore, that a 
recent article on the subject in the British Medical 
Journal has not received more attention; for the 
remedy it suggests has the advantage of being 
simple, cheap, and usually available in every 
kitchen. 

The remedy is to plunge the affected part into 
milk, immediately after the burn has occurred, 
and before a blister has had time to form; the 
immersion to continue until the pain has sub- 
sided (where there is not enough milk for com- 
plete immersion, a cold compress can be used, 
but the results are less reliable). The doctor recom- 
mending it, Dr. F. L. Willington, of Yelverton in 
Devon, says he has used it most successfully in 
his general practice for the past eleven years. It is 
only valuable, he admits, for what the proféssion 
calls ‘first and second degree’—casual—burns; 
not for deep burns, or those from electricity or 
chemicals. But if his belief in it is justified Dr. 
Willington deserves the gratitude of all house- 
wives—and mothers, for one of milk’s advan- 
tages, apparently, is that it gives prompt relief 
of pain; useful psychologically as well as 
physically where children are concerned. 


* 


At the risk of trespassing on the province 
of Cyril Ray, I would like to report that 
as well as shavers we can expect to see 
American wines in England before long. A 
sales and distribution agency is to be opened 
here shortly by one of the Californian producers 
and there will be others later in Scandinavia, 
Western Germany and even in France (to com- 
pete with Coca Cola?). The producers claim that 
many Californian wines are as good as or better 
than European wines, but whether this is true or 
not, I wonder how they think they will be able to 
keep their prices down so as to tompete with 
wines that reach this country after much shorter 
journeys involving much lower freight charges? 

American wines can be good within their 
range especially if, as in the case of Californian 
wines, they are made from European grape 
varieties in a very equable climate. I shall hope to 
report developments. 
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Postscript . . ; 


THERE was a_ pronounced 
flavour of end of term about 
the last sale of the record- 
breaking season at Sotheby’s, 
even to the unchecked chatter 
» at the back of the room, over 

which it was sometimes diffi- 
cult to hear the auctioneer’s. voice. In the other 
rooms rugs were being rolled up, pictures taken 
down, and display cabinets taken apart and 
roped together again. Just behind me, two 
dealers who looked, dressed and sounded as 
though they had never seen any water west of 
the Serpentine were discussing fishing. 

Not only end of term, but anti-climax. This 
was one of those odds-and-ends sales, a sort of 
by-day, with glass and paperweights, rugs and 
clocks and furniture, all in the same, unillustrated, 
thréepenny catalogue, and not much edge to the 
bidding, even though a private buyer did pay 
£300 for a Baccarat paperweight in the teeth of 
the trade. And even that is hardly like the good 
old days, not so long ago, when good King 
Farouk was firm on his throne, and dealers all 
over the place had carte blanche to buy him his 
trinkets and toys, so that they bid fiercely enough 
against each other to send paperweights up to 
more than a thousand pounds apiece, and 
watches with ‘curious’ movements—to be cata- 
logued later as ‘scénes galantes’ and ‘scénes plus 
que galantes’—almost out of the market. 

Everybody knew before the sale started that 
Sotheby’s had already beaten their own record, 
and the world’s record, for a season’s turn-over, 
but that this last sale just wouldn’t send the total 
up to the nice round figure of seven million 
pounds. So there was none of the excitement 
that had attended the sale of the Berkeley silver 
or the Blohm porcelain or the five days in June 
that had added almost a million to the total. It 
was merely a matter of knowing, as we had for 
a long time, that rather a lot of money, at 10 per 
cent. commission, had been made by rather a 
few people. A retired Indian cavalryman of my 
acquaintance, veteran of many a race-meeting, 
east and west, jerked his head towards the tired, 
trim figure in the rostrum, and whispered to me, 
‘Just like horse-racing: only one thing to be in 
this game, and that’s the bookie.’ But he’d just 
seen a clock sold for £30 that he’d once given a 
hundred guineas for. 





* 

One of the most annoying of the many 
extremely annoying devices adopted by advertis- 
ing people is that of inserting leaflets under the 
windscreen-wipers of parked cars. As often as 
not, you’ve unlocked the door and settled into 
the driver’s seat before you notice. You can then 
either drive off, with your vision impaired by it, 
or open the door again to get out—probably 
having to wait for a stream of traffic to pass, 
perhaps knocking a cyclist down—to remove the 
unsolicited danger to driving. The whole thing 
is so infuriating that the practice must surely be 
self-defeating as a method of advertising. Cer- 
tainly, I shall never join the Volkswagen Drivers’ 
Club whose membership secretary, presumably 
a motorist, ought to know better, nor shall I 
ever buy Vitasun capsules, the latest product to 


be brought to my attention in this way. Especially 
as Messrs. Burgoyne Burbridges & Co. Ltd., the 
manufacturers, have the impertinence, after put 
ting me to all this trouble simply to land myself 
with a piece of unwanted paper in my hand, then 
to add this to it: “When eventually you have 
finished with this leaflet, please dispose of it 
tidily in accordance with the Anti-Litter Act.’ 
* 

I see what the novel-reviewer meant, though | 
think he might have expressed it differently, who 
began his column in this month’s Courier maga- 
zine thus: ‘With deep regret I record the death of 
John Lodwick, rather belatedly, I am afraid, 
through no fault of my own.’ 

* 

There will be. sore hearts as well as empty 
bellies in Belgium if events in the Congo 
really do make measures of austerity in- 


. evitable, as the Government threatens. I am 


a serious eating man myself, but I am always 
awed by those heirs to French cuisine and 
Flemish appetite, exemplified by the senatorial 
gteybeards with the coloured threads of orders 
on their lapels who discuss the pralines and the 
noisettes of the classic chocolatiers of the capital 
—Godelaine and Godiva, Marye and Toison 
d‘Or—with the solemnity, the devotion to the 
subject-matter, and the sheer bloody. malice to- 
wards each other, of the most distinguished 
classical scholars. The sort of eating house that 
in England advertises its ‘Dainty Teas,’ in Brus- 
sels displays ‘Notre Menu Formidable.’ 

It would be sad if world affairs deprived 
of their midday sustenance those two Belgian 
matrons I once saw demolishing, for their lun- 
cheon, two portions each of Beluga caviar (at 
30s. a portion) with Chablis; a whole cold lobster 
apiece, smothered in mayonnaise, and washed 
down with a bottle of claret (yes, claret): 
truffled pdté de Strasbourg on hot buttered toast; 
and chocolate cake with cream. You may point 
out that nobody but a Belgian would want to 
eat such a meal; it must still be respectfully 
admitted that only a Belgian could. 

* 

What those good women drank with their 
chocolate cake and cream I hadn’t the stomach 
to wait and see. But had I got that far myself I 
might have sipped a small glass of Frontignac 
with it—a rich sweet wine that used to be a 
favourite here in the eighteenth century, and 
seems to have been rediscovered. Asher Storey, 
the shippers, have found one that is just not 
strong enough to attract the same duty as port 
and marsala, so that it can be sold retail at about 
9s. 6d. a bottle (at Williams Standring, of Duke 
Street, Grosvenor Square, and Wilkinsons of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, among others). Frontignac 
comes from Fruntinan, south of Montpelier, and 
I am just as baffled as you are about the changed 
letter at the end. It has the colour and the sweet- 
ress of honey, but a clean uncloying ‘finish,’ and 
the same strong muscat smell as the Aleatico of 
Elba. It is my wine of the week for people who 
like a really luscious dessert wine with fruit or 
nuts, and find port too heavy on the purse or 
on the person. 

; CYRIL RAY 


. | Seorzsrol 
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PICASSO 


an appreciation by 


SIR KENNETH 


CLARK 


Independent Television 
(London, Midlands, North, Scotland, 
Wales & West, North East, Ulster.) 


Monday, 8th August, 10.35 p.m. 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION NETWORK PRODUCTION 





Beethoven 


The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 
ACL 35 


SYMPHONY No. 6 IN F MAJOR— 
‘PASTORAL’ 


The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Erich Kleiber 
ACL 2 


+> 


Sutherland, Procter, Dermota 
and.van Mill with Chorus and 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet 
ACL 77 


Dvorak 

SYMPHONY No. 5 IN E MINOR— 
‘FROM THE NEW WORLD’ 

The New Symphony Orchestra 


of 
conducted by Enrique Jorda 
ACL 18 


Tchaikovsky 
: | SYMPHONY No. 5 IN E MINOR 
The Hamburg Radio 


ACL 3 





for the Prom goer 


SYMPHONY No. 5 IN E FLAT MAJOR © 
—EROICA’ 





12” HIGH FIDELITY RECORDS aa M/s FROM YOUR DEALER 


ACE OF CLUBS RECORDS + DECCA HOUSE + ALBERT EMBANEMENT + LONDON SED 


231 


Tchaikovsky ‘ 
VIOLIN CONCERTO IN D MAJOR 
Mischa Eiman with 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
ACL 25 


pbb 


tig 


Tchaikovsky 
PIANO CONCERTO No. 1 
iN B FLAT MINOR 


a 


Liszt 
HUNGARIAN FANTASIA 
Julius Katchen with 
The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Pierino Gamba 
CL 63 


conducted by Karl Minchinger 
ACL 68 and 69 


PLEASE WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE LIST 


Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt 


we 


 . - 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCI1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

EASTMAN DENTAL HOSPITAL and Insti- 
tute of Dental Surgery (University of 
London), Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1. 
Person with drawing ability required on 
research project for tracing X-ray films. 
24 hours per week (3/4 days). Salary 
£5 7s. 6d. per week. Apply in writing to 
Jack R. Tayler. Secretary to the Board, 
within 14 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 


STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting 
secretarial vacancies. 


SOMERSET FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S 
INSTITUTES.—County Secretary wanted 
early October, good organiser, typing and 
Shorthand essential. Reply stating age, 
experience and salary required to Women’s 
Institutes County Office, Mansfield House, 
Silver Street, Taunton, Somerset. 


UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
LECTURER IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned appointment. 

SALARY SCALE: 
with superannuation on the F.S.S.U. basis. 

The duties w:ll include lecturing in one 
of the following: social casework, social 
gtoup work, community organisation. social 
administration, sociology. 

Copies of the general conditions of 
appointment of lecturers in the University 
May be had on application to the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Sqtiare, London. 
W.C.1, or to the Registrar. 

The Calendar of the University may be 
Seen in the Library of any University 
which is a member of the A.U.B.C.; housing 
help is available; and any further informa- 
tion desired will be supplied on request. 

Applications, in duplicate and giving the 
information listed in the general condi- 
tions of appointment, should reach the 
Registrar, The University of Adelaide, 
Adelaide, South Australia, NOT LATER 
THAN 3ist AUGUST, 1960. 





£A1,675-95 (7)-2,340, 





LIBRARY ASSISTANT REQUIRED by firm 
of consulting engineers, interested in all 
aspects of engineering, building and archi- 
tecture. Applicants should have at least 
two parts of the L.A. Registration Exam. 


Experience in a special library is desirable. ° 


Salary according to experience and quali- 
fications. Please write, giving full details, 
to: Ove Arup and Partners, 13 Fitzroy 
Street. London, W.1. Closing date for 
application, 3lst August, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA __ 
RESHIP IN HISTOR 


, TORY 

The University invites applications for a 
Lectureship in History. ~ 

The salary scales for Lecturers are: 
Grade II, £A1,450—60—£A1,630, and Grade I 
£A1,630—60—2£A2,050. It is expected that by 
the time the appointment is made these 
scales will have been increased to: Grade II, 
£A1,650—70—2£A1,860, and Grad 
—70—2£A2.350. A tment will be offered 
within either of these grades according to- 
qualifications and experience. 

Purther particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and Lon- 
don, on 3ist August, 1960. 





PRINCIPAL required for KIVUKONI 
ADULT RESIDENTIAL CO — TAN- 
GANYIKA, being established on lines of 
Ruskin College. Oxford, to provide liberal 
education in Social Studies. Required qualli- 
fications: an appropriate University degree; 
experience in adult education; some know- 
ledge and understanding of recent African 
developments. Salary not less than £1,500; 
three-year contract with family passage, 
free medical attention. Provident Fung or 
similar arran ents. Details available 
from the Principal, Ruskin College, Oxford, 
or Secretary, Tanganyika Education Trust 
Fund, P.O. Box 1976, Dar Es Salaam. Clos- 
ing date 31 August. 1960. 


PASSPORT CONTROL EXAMINERS.— 
FOREIGN OFFICE. 2 pensionable posts for 
service abroad, mainly in the capital cities 
of Europe and in the Middle East, for men 
at least 30 and under 48 on 1.7.60 of good 
general education and having a thorough 
command of, and substantial qualifications 
(e.g. university degree or long residence 
abroad) in two or more foreign languages, 
one of which must be French, German, or 
Spanish. Experience of interviewing and 
knowledge of visa work an advantage. 
Salary scale £860-£1,044 plus overseas 








THERE’S A GOOD JOB for Student who can 
drive a car at Laytons, 2a Duke St., Man- 
chester Square, W.1. Tel.: WELbeck 8808. 





all e. Write Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for 
application form, ge 5176/60. Closing 
date 19th August, 1960. 





Vol. 10 No. 39 


White Rule Mentality 
Letter from South Africa 
The Limits of the City 


Contemporary Press, 





CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 


NOW APPEARING 


A Fragment on Chemicals in Food and other Questions Ernst Zander 
The Resistance to Atomic Rearmament in Switzerland E.E. Ackermann 


* * 


Free Specimen Copy on Request from the Publishers: 


37 Penton St., London, N.1. (mail address only) 
Subscriptions: 10s. a year (4 no's)... .. 2/6 post free from Publishers: order from booksellers 


Contains: 


Andrew Maxwell 


L. Herber 


ON 





a 





“BY THE BREATH OF BACCHUS! 
T. A. Layton sells good Wine” 
Write for fists or call at my 
VINTNERS’ WINE BAR, 2A DUKE STREET 
Manchester Square, W.I Tel. WELbeck 8808 
(For a job see “appointments vacant”*) 











MONASH UNIVERSITY 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


The Interim Council of Monash Univer- 
sity wishes to offer courses in Philosophy 
when teaching begins in March, 1961. and 
accordingly invites applications for appoint- 
ment to its Foundation Chair of Philosophy. 
As the Foundation Professor the appointee 
will. amongst other things, be required not 
only to advise the Interim Council on the 
introduction and development of his own 
discipline but also to assist in the planning 
and development of the general academic 
structure of the University as a whole. He 
will be required to take up duty as soon as 
possible after appointment. 

The salary will be £A4,000 (minimum), 
plus superannuation similar to F.8.8.U. 

Genera! information about Monash Uni- 
versity was contained in an advertisement 
published on 10th June, 1960, but further 
information and details of the terms and 
conditions of appointment for this Chair 
oe A be obtained from the Registrar of the 
University, Box 92 Post Office, Clayton. Vic- 
toria, Australia, or from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth. 36 Gordon Square, London, 


__ Applications close on 22nd August, 1960. 
INTERESTING POST in Psychiatric Depart- 
ment for shorthand-typist of ability. Apply 
in writing to Assistant Secretary, West- 
minster Hospital, S.W.1. 


Continued Overleaf 








—— 





gives enormous satisfaction—short- 
hand in a week, written with the 
alphabet. Fast, phonetic, easy to 
read. Please write forthe free ee 


lesson to The School of Speedhan 
(8.31), Hills Rd., Cambridge. 


_ 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. : 


BANKERS 
‘ Gross Assets £2,000,000 


Are paying 71% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the seventh year in 
succession, with extra 4% added { 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD" | 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














GENERAL SECRETARY 
To Great Britain-U.S.8.R. Association 
President Earl Attlee. 


Chairman Sir Fitzroy Maclean, M.P. 
Salary £1,500 p.a. Good Russian essential. 
Apply. giving full particulars of qualifica- 
tions and career. and addresses of three 
references to: Secretary, 43 Parliament 
Street. London. 8.W.1. by 23rd August. 
SURREY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. — 
Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified men for post of VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE OFFICER to assist in advisory 
work for older school leavers. Candidates 
should possess University Degree. Experi- 
ence in Youth Employment work or in 
teaching older pupils desirable. Salary 
A. T. Division V £1.220 x £55-£1,395 p.a. 
plus London Allowance. Commencing 
salary according to experience and quali- 
fications. Further particulars and applica- 
tion form obtainable on receipt of 8.A.E. 
to Chief Education Officer, County Hall, 
Kingston-upon-Thames. Application to be 
returned by 12th August, 1960. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LECTURESHIP IN ITALIAN 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned position. Applicants should be 
people whose mother tongue is English and 
who have had advanced University training 
in Italian Language and Literature. Post- 
graduate experience in Italy is desirable. 

The salary for a Lecturer ts within the 
range of £A1,730 x 105—£A2.435 per annum. 
plus cost of living adjustment {at present 
£A5 per annum) and will be subject to de- 
ductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
accotding to the qualifications and experi- 
ence of the successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing 
Scheme. in cases approved by the University 
and its Bankers married men may be 
assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary. Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth. 
36 Gordon Square. London. 








wc. 
Applications close. in Australia and Lon- 


don. on 6th September, - 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


CARTOP DINGHY HIRE with outb’d motor 
& roofrack £5 wkly. 216 High St., S.W.17. 


IBERICA 
FOR A FREE SPAIN 
Editor: VICTORIA KENT 


Honorary Chairmen : 
SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


The only magazine devoted exclusively 
to Spanish affairs. Published in 
English and Spanish editions on the 
15th of every month. 
Featuring: ‘UNCENSORED’ reports 
from Madrid, and articles on social, 
political, economic and literary themes 
by outstanding Spanish writers in 
Spain and in exile. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATE: 
21s. 6d. for one year 
35s. 6d. for two years 
PUBLISHED BY: 
The Ibérica Publishing Co. 
112 East 19 St. 
New York 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Specimen copies may be obtained 
from, and_ subscriptions opened 


through, the Spectator, 99 Gower St., 
LONDON, W.C.1 














PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday 
morning for publication the same week. 
For rates. refer to the head of the frst 
column. ° 


CANCER PATIENT 61331 woman (72). out- 
look poor. has insufficient means to pro- 
vide nourishing food for herself and invalid 
husband who also suffers from a malignant 
condition. Can you please help? Old jewel- 
lery, etc., gladly utilised. National Society 
for Cancer Relief. 47-Victrria Street. Lon- 
don. 8.W.1. 


COINS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid. 
especially for collections and gold: 10th 
Edition cat. of English Coins. 9s. 3d. Speci- 
men bulletin. 6d.—B. A. Seaby Ltd., 65 Great 
— St.. London. W.1. Tel.: LANgham 





CONSULTAN for nervous conditions, 
habits and personal problems. qualified in 
psychology and  hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
_— St.. W.1, or telephone LANgham 





EUROPEAN INTEGRATION.—London en- 
thusiasts wanted to form discussion/study 
group this winter. Box No. 7056. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Booklet sent free any- 
where under plain cover.—Premier Labora- 
tories, 333/61 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. Write 
or call for our Free Price List and Litera- 
ture on Family Planning.—Fiertag. 34 War- 
dour Street. London, W.1. D.X. 


NON-SMOKERS’ RIGHTS! Join Nat. Soc. of 
Non-smokers, 138 E. Dulwich Gro., 8.E.22. 
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FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, Wendover, Bucks. 
situated in beautiful Chiltern countryside. 
A boarding and day school with a practical 
approach to education where girls run 
their own farm and take grammar school 
subjects to G.C.E. levels. Telephone: Wend- 
over 2297. 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A. B.Sc.. B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. B.D.. De- 
grees; Diplomas. Also for Law. Professional 
Examinations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, 
gd B.92. Wolsey Hall. Oxford. (Est. 





ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE 
LAMPETER, CARDIGANSHIRE 
pd 134th Session opens on October 14th, 


St. David's College is a residential Unt- 
versity College granting the B.D. and B.A. 
degrees under Royal Charters, and provid- 
ing Honours Courses in Theology, Classics, 
Ancient History and Literature, Modern 
History, Welsh, English. French. Mathe- 
matics and Philosophy. and a General 
Degree Course. The Bishop Burgess Theo- 
logical Hall attached to the College is open 
to all graduates. Special facilities are pro- 
vided for overseas students. 

Inclusive fees are about £210 per annum. 

Applications for 1961-62 are now being 

accepted. The reserve list for 1960-61 is still 
open. For Entrance Regulations apply to 
the Principal. 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary. Davies's. 158 
Holland Park Avenue. W.1. PARE 4654. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 





PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace. London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
text in print-style type. Books, brochures. 
catalogues. etc., with illustrations.—Susan 
FJ Ltd.. Blenheim Street. W.1. MAYfair 


PRINTING AT LESS cost than duplicating. 
even short runs, even when well illustrated 
—and at what speed! William Kempner 
Ltd.. 36 Brook Street. Holborn. E.C.1. 
CHAncery 3588. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should sent their 
new address to the Subscription Manager 
by the first post of the Monday of the week 
affected. 

TRAVEL ABROAD? Please ask for Guaran- 
tee that you are not served Horse Meat.— 
Box No. 5852. 


*‘WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holli- 
days and always. Put one under each pot. 
6 for 10s.. 11 for 20s——-HARRODS HORT. 
DEPT. 




















WHEN THE PARSON is well, he serves you. 


When ‘the Parson or his family are ill. we 
serve them. Not State aided. Funds 
urgently needed by St. Luke’s Nursing 
Home for the Clergy. 14 Fitzroy Square. 
London, W.1. 


“WHICH?” on Beer, on Exposure Meters, 
on Vacuum Flasks and on Geometry Sets in 
the August issue. “Which?” is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association on 
annual subscription, only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 
High Holborn London, W.C.1. 








EDUCATIONA 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Boarding Schools and 
seaside holiday without Parents. Guard- 
ianship Service for parents abroad. Tele- 
phone Selsey 2774 (day or night) or write 
The Broombank Group, Selsey, Chichester, 
Sussex, for prospectus—free to parents. 
Individual preparation for Common En- 
trance and G.C.E. Examinations. 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 
women seeking teaching appointments, also 
Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should 
apply to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., 
Public Relations Committee, incorporated 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Hurst 
Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service Management, 
Export, Commercial, General Cert. of Edu- 
cation, etc. Many (non-exam.) courses in 
business subjects.—Write for free prospec- 
tus and/or advice mentioning exam. or 
subjects in which interested to Metropoli- 
tan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
oe Victoria Street. E.C.4. Established 
1910. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
— Molton Street. W.1. MAY 5306 (3 
ines). 

















ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE at the 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. Leicester Square. 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Dolphin’ Furniture 
from the Admiralty. Unpublished letters of 
George IV. Open 10 to 8 daily including 
Sundays. 


(VEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, Exhibitions: 
Francis _Hayman, R.A. (1708-1776) and 
‘Gold and Silver Plate from ‘Goldsmiths’ 
Hall. Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sun- 
days 2-7; 210 Bus from Archway or Golders 
Green Station. 


“PARIS IN THE TWENTIES”—Souvenirs 
of British, French and American writers 
from Sylvia Beach’s Left Bank Bookshop. 
At the USIS Gallery, 21 Grosvenor Square, 
London, W.1. Monday-Friday 9-6. Admission 
Free. CLOSING AUGUST 12th. 














FILMS 
DOCUMENTARY AND EDUCATIONAL 
FILMS 





are in greater demand today than ever 
before 


ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 
which specialises in this kind of work and 
has already made many well-known tele- 
vision commercials. If you have this kind 
of problem write or ring the Managing 

Director. 
ASPECT PRODUCTIONS LTD., 
The Studio, 16 Maida Vale, W.9. 
CUNningham 3341. 








LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for your holiday. The 
LSJ can show you how. Acquire the pro- 
fessional touch—you can always make 
money by writing. Free advice and book 
from: LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNA- 
LISM (8.P.) 19 Hertford Street. W.1. 
GRO 8250. 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in this paper's 
columns to be sent to readers who cannot 
otherwise obtain them. Orders accompanied 
by a remittance covering the books’ total 
published price, plus ls. 6d. per volume for 
postage, should be sent to the Book Order 
Dept., ‘Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, Lon- 
2 Se ee th ere 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.23. 
FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ concern- 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 
THE MEN IN MY LIFE by Marthe Watts. 
The book with the REAL Messina Story. The 
story the popular Press have failed to print. 
Illustrated; 22/6 (including postage). Stan- 
hope Books, 14 Stanhope Mews West, Lon- 
don, 8S.W.7. 
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GOING ON 
HOLIDAY ? 


You might be unable to buy the 
Spectator when you go on holiday, as 
newsagents do not carry surplus copies, 
To make sure of —a your 
Spectator send us your Oliday 
address and we will post the paper to 
ss 114d. per copy. Instructions 
0: 
SALES MANAGER 
THE SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER ST., LONDON, W.C,1 


eee oe 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Ar 
dian Agency. Egremont Cumberland. 


THE DOGS’ BULLETIN, Britain's onl 
canine newspaper, requires topical article 
and short stories of high quality about do 
and occasionally cats. Length 1.000-1.208 
words. Payment up to 12 gns. Occasion 
poems. Nothing twee or sickly sentiment: 
Publication monthly. 10 Seymour 8t.. W. 


WANT TO WRITE? Then you want Kno 

How! No Sales—No Fees training mean 
writing success for you. Benefit also fro 
The Writer. plus two practical writin 
encyclopaedias—free! Send for R.3 
“Know-How Guide to- Writing Succ 

(45th edition). B.A. School of Successful 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street. London, 











WRITE FOR PROFIT and Make a Seco 
Income in Spare Time. Send for free 2&5 
page booklet, which tells how you can sell 
articles, stories, etc., to a very wide market 
(1,750 editors have bought R.I. students’ 
works).—Regent Institute (Dept. 1/85), 
Palace Gate. London. W.8 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 





LITERARY TYPING. Expert. Prompt. 2/34. 
Prony Weekes 47 St. Margaret's. London, 





MSS. TYPED, only 2s. per 1,000 words, car- 
bons 6d. Mrs. Forster, R/O 260 High Street. 
North, London, E.12. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. 6d. 1.000 words, 6d. 
carbon.—Jarmon, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wal- 
lington, Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. 
CHARLES FRANK LTD., Saltmarket. Glas- 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


HARRIS TWEED. 12s. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER,. 96 Cromwell 
Street. Stornoway. Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting. Bed, Dress. Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs.’ Catalogue from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1. 

_——Cs*iNNorthern Ireland. 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts.. size chart, from Hol- 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens, Man- 
chester 2. 

















EPICURE 


Consen 
and Cider 


Even first-rank epicures are consentanedus 
about COATES FESTIVAL VAT—Sparkling © 
Cider De Luxe. Which simply means they 
agree unanimously that the inviting | 
bouquet and hearty flavour of this medium- 
dry cider from Somerset are unsurpassed. 
See how quickly your own family and 
friends concur. Serve COATES FESTIVAL 
VAT with meals, or when entertaining. 
Then watch the agreeable setting the 
cider’s mellowness and light alcoholic 
sparkle create for the arts—either culinary 
or conversational. Wine merchants and off- 
licences will happily sell you medium-dry 
COATES FESTIVAL VAT for only 2/2 a 
quart flagon (2/6 in Scotland), plus bottle 
deposit.—R. N. Coate & Company Limited, 
Nailsea, Somerset. 








ACCOMMODATION 





ONE IN EVERY TWO of our clients come | 
by personal recommendation. The right flat 
(separate or shared) or the right person. 
Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545 (24 hrs.). 





as a Newspaper. Second-class mail privileges authorised at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. Published by THe SpecTAToR L1D., at its Offices, 99 Gower St., London, W.C.4. Telephone: 
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